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The grass on the other side 
of the road often appears 
best to the cattle, just as 
a distant market does to 


a " their owner. 


HE experience of many has proven that the DENVER MAR- 
KET is the most logical sale point for live stock produced in 
the West, whether it be cattle, sheep, or hogs. A market has 
been built there which centralizes the demand for this type of 
live stock and results in the highest price for it. Do not be mis- 
led by occasional sales at other points for a type of live stock 
you may not produce. Short-fed cattle will not sell for as high a 
price as those which may have been fed a full year. If you have 
the short-fed kind or mountain feeders, your best market is 
where the premiums are paid for those kinds, and that is 


“AT DENVER” 
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Danish Co-operative Bacon Factories 


and Their Organization 
BY E. L. THOMAS 


Specialist in Meats, Oils, and Fats, Department of Commerce 


bacon factories is a direct result of the growth 

of the dairy industry in Denmark. Enormous 
masses of skimmed milk, the fatty substances of 
which had been converted into butter in the dairies, 
were returned to the farmers. This skimmed milk 
proved to be excellent pig fodder. Pigs began to be 
raised on a large scale, but there was no correspond- 
ing exportation of live pigs. The next step was to 
slaughter the animals and export them in the form 
of bacon and hams. The development of the bacon 
factories was as rapid as that of the dairies. Bacon 
factories soon covered the various districts of the 
country, until now about 85 per cent of all Danish 
pigs are slaughtered in these factories. How large 
their activity is may be estimated by considering the 
following figures: In 1931 there were over 7,000,000 
pigs slaughtered in Denmark, of which 6,100,000 
were killed at the co-operative factories. The total 
number of pigs in the country is at present 5,600,- 
000.* In Denmark, pigs are usually slaughtered when 
they are about five to six months old. 

There are at present (July, 1932) sixty-one co- 
operative bacon factories in Denmark, located in, 
or in the neighborhood of, provincial towns, and 
twenty-two privately owned slaughter-houses. These 
factories are, in the nature of things, larger centers 
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*(This peak-—1.6 pigs to each inhabitant—was reached early in 1932. 
Since then there has been a gradual decline. The number in April, 1932, 


was 4,376,000.—EpITOR. ] 


of production than the co-operative dairies. For this 
reason, their organization differs from that of the 
dairies. 


“Bacon Factory”. Defined 


Before describing their organization and busi- 
ness methods, it may be proper to state what is 
meant in Denmark by a “bacon factory.” The bacon 
factory is a hog-slaughtering and bacon-curing plant. 
The salted bacon sides, with head and first joint of 
legs chopped off, are the finished product. The hogs 
are sold at slaughter weight—that is to say, with 
intestines removed; the intestines representing about 
25 per cent of the total weight of the animal. There 
are facilities for smoking the meat at the factory, 
which also operates a sausage-making plant—always 
on a comparatively small scale—where the by-prod- 
ucts are utilized. The value of the by-products, 
as compared with that of the bacon, is very small. 

The bacon factory is a comparatively large plant. 
The capital required for its erection and for neces- 
sary operating expenses is large. The bacon must 
be kept in stock for a considerable period while in 
the process of curing. 

In: the co-operative bacon factories the : surplus 
earnings are used as operating capital. At the end 
of the year, therefore, when these surplus earnings 
are to be distributed among the members, loans must 
be raised to provide for the new operating capital. 
The region of operation of the bacon factories -is-very 
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much larger than that of the dairies and includes 
usually many parishes, against but one parish for 
the latter. 

The first co-operative Danish bacon factory was 
established in 1887, in the face of much opposition 
by owners of private slaughter-houses. Then as now, 
the factory was started by a comparatively large 
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number of hog-raisers. Farmers join together and 
bind themselves to deliver all their pigs for slaugh- 
ter during a certain number of years (from five to 
twenty). The operating capital usually is obtained 
by loan, and the members are held responsible for 
the engagements of the factory, sometimes by a cer- 
tain limited amount per member. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the members are held jointly and severally 
responsible, at least so far as third parties are con- 
cerned. Between the members themselves the respon- 
sibility is allocated to the members of each parish in 
proportion to the number of pigs delivered annually 
by the parish. 


Usually the railroad transportation of pigs is at 
the expense of the factory. However, transportation 
is now mostly by motor trucks, members paying a 
certain amount when the pigs are delivered at a 
point beyond the usual route of the trucks. The fac- 
tory receives hogs on three days a week. 

The member is paid for his pigs at slaughtered 
weight, as stated, and according to the quality of the 
meat. There are three classifications as to quality, 
each of which commands a different price. There is 
ordinarily a difference of one-half cent a pound be- 
tween the classes. 


Light-Weight Pigs Furnish Best Product 


Pigs weighing alive between 180 and 220 pounds 
yield the best quality of bacon for the English mar- 
ket. For this reason, the co-operative bacon factories 
require that the carcasses of pigs slaughtered at 
their factories must not be more than 165 Danish 
pounds (about 184 United States pounds) in weight. 
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If they exceed that weight, the member vendor js 
not entitled to the top price, and a deduction of 
about one cent per pound is made. The minimum 
slaughtered weight is usually 1382 pounds. If the car- 
cass weighs less, a similar deduction is made. 


Each hog is marked with the owner’s number by 
means of a tag placed in each ear, which remains 
there during the entire process of slaughtering. On 
the tag are also noted the weight of the carcass, the 
quality of the meat, and other particulars. It is sent 
to the office of the factory when the carcass is ready 
for exportation. Weighing of the pigs is by govern- 
ment-appointed weighers. 

When the weight and quality of the slaughtered 
pig have been definitely ascertained, partial payment 
is made to the owner, this payment being near the 
approximate market value. The remainder due is 
returned to him at the end of the fiscal year. 

Every member has one vote at the general assem- 
bly, where the by-laws are adopted. This body elects 
a board of representatives and a board of directors 
of the factory. The board of representatives serves 
as a connecting link between the individual member 
and the directors. 

The by-laws contain rules as to how settlement 
is to be made with members on retirement or when 
the association is dissolved. The member binds him- 
self for a number of years. If he does not give notice 





SOW OF THE DANISH “LAND RACE” 


The old type of swine which, crossed with Yorkshire stock imported 
from England, produces the best bacon pig 


of retirement before a certain date, it is taken for 
granted that he has consented to continue for 
another period of the same length of time. In the 
same manner as with the co-operative dairies, at the 
time when the contracts for delivery of pigs expire 
an appraisement of the value of the bacon factory is 
made, and the retiring member receives his share of 
the surplus. 

A very important part of the work of the bacon 
factories is the export of their products. Less than 
11 per cent is consumed within Denmark. The 
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co-operative dairies, consisting, as they do, of many 
small units, have had to leave this activity to an 
independent export association, but the bacon fac- 
tories—all large units of production—do their own 
exporting. They usually sell through local agents, or 
agents in London, and to English jobbers, and have 
local agents at other places. A number of bacon fac- 
tories, eighteen in all, however, deliver their prod- 
ucts to a general agency in London, called the Danish 
Bacon Company, which now sells from 30 to 33 per 
cent of all exported Danish bacon. This company sells 
to large retail dealers and combats the English job- 
bers in their efforts to corner the Danish supply in 
England and fix prices. 


National Organization of Bacon-Producers 


The co-operative bacon factories have also their 
national organization, called the Association of Dan- 
ish Co-operative Bacon Factories, which represents 
them in matters of mutual interest and acts in 
their behalf to carry through needed reforms, com- 
mercially or legislatively. The association has its 
offices in Copenhagen. It serves the common interest 
of the co-operative plants and the pork industry. 
The association has taken an active part in the fol- 
lowing measures: 


1. It has endeavored to establish stable market 
quotations for pork. The association is now repre- 
sented on a committee that issues these quotations 
once a week. 

2. It has promoted improved pig-breeding, and 
has collaborated with the state in establishing breed- 
ing-centers and laboratories for the examination of 
pig fodder and its effect on animals. 

3. It has collaborated with the individual bacon 
factories in improving slaughtering methods, and in 
introducing a quality brand or mark of the factories’ 
products, in the same manner as Danish dairy prod- 
ucts are marked. 

In 1905 the association petitioned the Danish min- 
ister of agriculture to introduce uniform control of 
all lightly salted pork exported. The petition was 
granted, and the minister appointed a veterinary 
surgeon at each factory to examine all slaughtered 
animals and carry out strict veterinary supervision. 
The control by these state veterinaries has helped to 
improve the quality of the slaughter-house products. 


Each Side Branded with Marks of Quality 
and Identification 


The use of the “Lur’* mark was introduced to 
indicate the quality of the meat or bacon. First-class 
meat is branded with a red “Lur” mark and with 
the word “Denmark,” to which is added the factory’s 
number of registration. This mark serves as a guar- 


*A Scandinavian wind instrument of ancient times. 
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antee of the quality of the meat, and that it has been 
thoroughly inspected by a veterinarian. According 
to a regulation issued by the minister of agriculture, 
all bacon or salted pork, or other pork products, ex- 
ported to Great Britain or Ireland must be Class A 
meat, and must be branded with the “Lur” mark and 
the word “Danish.” Further, pork or bacon must 
be exported from. state-authorized slaughter-houses 
only, or through special exporting houses that have 
received a license from the minister of agriculture. 

4. The association has also been instrumental in 
introducing a general control of Danish bacon or 
pork products, other than the control at the factories 
by state-appointed veterinary surgeons. 

At the principal Danish port of shipment of 
bacon to England, which is the port of Esbjerg, in- 
spection by government inspectors is made four 
times a year of the bacon awaiting shipment. The 
dates of inspection are not announced beforehand to 
the bacon factories. The meat is inspected as to cut, 
contents of salt, etc. Based on their examination, 
the inspectors make recommendations for the guid- 
ance of the bacon factories. 

The following figures for the years 1928, 1929, 
and 1930 will throw light on the operations and de- 
velopment of the Danish co-operative bacon factories: 








1928 1929 1930 

Number of co-operative bacon 

IOI Scecstictioriatecnicta tees 48 49 51 
Total number of members.......... 179,876 182,872 177,221 
Average number of members 

WO TN as siiiicnceccicensasccscnnse 3,747 3,732 3,475 
Total number of pigs slaugh- 

i EE EE eI. 4 4,417.178 4,134,881 4,974,624 
Average number of pigs slaugh- 

tered per factory........................ 92,025 84,835 97,542 
Average price realized by mem- 

NID AID TI aa Kr. 102.507 Kr. 120.067 Kr. 99.687 


{¢The par value of the “krone,” or crown, is 26.8 cents. During the 
three years 1928, 1929, and 1930 it was quoted considerably below par. Its 
present value is about 17.9 cents.—EpIror.] 


In 1931 the number of bacon factories had in- 
creased to sixty-one. The number of pigs slaughtered 
at the co-operative slaughter-houses was 6,100,000, 
but the average price per pig had dropped to about 
70 kroner. 


REPORT OF LAND USE COMMITTEE 


N THE MENTION OF THE REPORT OF THE LAND- 
Use Committee on the disposition of the public domain 
appearing on page 10 of the May PRopucer, Representative 
John M. Evans, of Montana, is named as sponsor of the bill 
(H. R. 11816; now, as amended, H. R. 2835) which is 
indorsed by the committee in its original form. The measure 
providing for the establishment of grazing districts under fed- 
eral control was introduced in Congress by former Represen- 
tative Don B. Colton, of Utah. The bill of which Mr. Evans 
was the author embodied the recommendations of the Garfield 
committee for cession of the domain to the states. 
Announcement has been made that the President is de- 
sirous that the Colton bill be passed at this session of Con- 
gress, as part of the emergency conservation program. 




















































FARMING IN OLD ENGLAND 


BY JEAN W. SCHEEL 
Manhattan, Kansas 


“Profit from stocking 100 acres of pasture 
with cattle to fat for market—290 pounds” 


($1,409). 


OHN COUNTRYGENTLEMAN, TYPICAL ENGLISH 

squire of the eighteenth century, may have proved an 
excellent character for fiction-writers as an embodiment of 
country peace, but John was also a successful, if not scien- 
tific, farmer. 

The above statement of profit was taken from a hand- 
book for English farmers published in 1767, entitled “The 
Complete Grazier, or Gentleman and Farmers’ Directory.” 
Feeding cattle for market was not the only profitable occupa- 
tion for the farmer. If the 100 acres of pasture were used for 
dairy purposes, John might expect profit of 319 pounds 
(over $1,550), while the simple process of renting 50 acres 
of meadow land, from which hay could be cut and sold, 
sometimes netted $650. And how did John conduct his 
farming? The “Grazier” throws some light on the subject. 


Titles of some of the divisions of the book are: “Of the 
Bull,, Cow, and Ox;” “Of the Pasture and Food of Cows, 
and How Much the Goodness of Their Milk May Be In- 
fluenced Thereby;” “Of Ox Stalls, Their Situation and 
Structure;” “Observations on the Making of Cheese;” “How 
to Get Good Hay Seed;” “Of the Diseases in Swine and the 
Cure of Them;” and (most peculiar in a book at this date) 
“A Curious Method of Hatching Eggs.” 


When the English farmer of the eighteenth century 
went out to select a bull, he had in mind an ideal animal 
differing somewhat from that prescribed today. The “Gra- 
zier,” for instance, reads: 


“He should be of a quick and sharp countenance; his 
horns large and white; ears rough and hairy; forehead 
broad and curled; eyes black and large; jaws large and wide; 
nostrils wide and open; lips blackish; dew-lap extending from 
his nether lip, down to his fore-booths, large, thin, and 
hairy; shoulders broad and deep; ribs large and broad; belly 
long and large; neck fleshy; back strait and flat, even to the 
setting on of his tail, which should stand high, be of a good 
length, and bush haired; huckle bones round, making his but- 
tocks square; thighs round and well truss’d; legs strait, short 
jointed, and full of sinews; knees round, big, and strait; 
feet far one from another, not broad, nor turning in, but 
easily spreading; hoofs long and hollow; hide not hard or 
stubborn, in feeling; and the hair of all his body thick. 
short, and soft as velvet.” 


If John Countrygentleman wished a cow, the one which 
his guide recommended was— 


“Stature high; horns well spread, fair and smooth; fore- 
head broad and smooth; body long; belly round and large; 
udders white, not fleshy, but large and lank, with four teats 
and no more; (such a one will prove good to the pail) and 
almost all other tokens that are required in the bull.” 


The dairy was an important part of John’s estate. How- 
ever, he did not have the variety in dairy breeds from which 
to select his cows that the modern dairyman finds. Three 
“sorts” of cattle are mentioned as being native to England— 
the black, the white, and the red. The black breed is char- 
acterized as being the strongest for labor, the red as the 
largest of the three, and the white as the breed which gives 
the most milk at a milking, but goes dry the soonest. Of 
the Holstein breed, now one of the leading dairy breeds in 
the world, the “Grazier” says: 


“The Dutch cows are very good for the pail, giving as 
much milk as two ordinary English ones, being a large sort, 
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much like an ox,’ but ill shaped heads and horns; they com- 
monly bring two calves at a time.” 


But when John had bought his cattle his trouble was 
just beginning. Superstition, as well as scientific fact, regu- 
lated the manner in which he cared for his stock. It seems 
rather strange to the modern farmer that John’s cattle lived 
at all. For instance, the directions by which he raised calves 
were: 


“Those calves that are calved in four or five days after 
the change of the moon, are not good to rear, so sell them off 
to the butcher; ana the best time to rear calves is from 
Michaelmas to Candlemas.... To prevent their licking the 
walls or anything else which may discolour their flesh, you 
must fasten to their yoke or collar a strait bit of stick, dis- 
posed in such a manner as to pass over the whole length of 
their head, and project four or five inches beyond the muzzle; 
which will always stand in their way and prevent them from 
licking anything. 

“It is customary to bleed them frequently to make their 
flesh white; but, in my opinion, should not be done to excess 
which our farmers generally do; no more than the keeping 
them from meat a day or two before they are killed.” 


However, if the calves lived through the rigors of the 
care John gave them, they brought him a handsome return. 
Calves nine or ten weeks old sold to the butchers in the Lon- 
don markets for 50 shillings to 3 pounds ($12 to $14.50 in 
present-day coin). In the present-day markets the American 
farmer may be forced to accept as little as 50 cents for a 
calf of that age. 

If John were fortunate enough to have calves born at 
favorable times, so that they could be raised, he could use 
them either for working-animals or for additions to his 
dairy herd. If the calf were to be used for a work-animal, it 
was broken between the ages of three and five years, being 
considered too stubborn after that time. Although excellent 
care was prescribed for the work-animal and for breeding 
stock, woe be unto those which developed illnesses! For 
instance, if a beast. developed the “blane,” John had the 
following instructions: 


“If the tongue is blistered, rub it with some of the 
sharpest vinegar you can get, and salt; and alternately wash 
the part with a decoction of the inner bark of elm, and of 
oak, in equal quantities, viz. about two ounces of each, 
boiled in a quart of rain water, till it is reduced to a pint: 
while this is used, bleed the beast in the neck.” 


If, on the other hand, the beast had the “middle-spring” 
or bloat, the remedy was: swift and effective: 


“Take a sharp pointed penknife, and strike it into the 
panel on the left side of the cow or bullock, about four 
inches from the loin, and the same distance from the short 
ribs; you will then easily perceive the wind press out from 
the body of the beast and the creature will immediately be 
easy; then shave off the hair about the wound, and apply 
to it a plaster of shoemakers’ wax.” 


But of all the home prescriptions which John read in his 
handbook, that for a powder for diseases of the eyes was by 
far the strangest. The old English author says: 


“Take a new laid egg, and having taken out half the 
white, fill it up with salt, and a little fine flower of ginger; 
wrap this in some warm cinders or embers; then beat it to 
powder, shell and all, and when it is finally pulverized, keep 
it closely stopped in a bottle for use. When you use this 
powder, blow a little of it through a auill into the eye of the 
beast, especially on that part which seems the most inflamed.” 


However, if John, the gentleman farmer, built his ox- 
stalls in the approved manner, with drainage facilities, stone 
floors, eight-foot stalls, and north and east windows only; 
and if he pastured his cows according to the rules prescribed 
for the really advanced farmers of the time, he would have 
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little use for the remedies of the handbook. Still he might 
have found it useful for its other profit-making suggestions. 

The book contained directions for the care of poultry, 
swine, and sheep. John could even have had an incubator— 
crude, to be sure; but here are the specifications of “A 
Curious Method of Hatching Eggs”: 


“Take an earthen vessel like a garden pot, but not quite 
so deep, fill it half way with wool or cotton, and lay as many 
eggs on the bed as will make a single layer, so as not to 
come within an inch of the sides of the vessel; then fill up 
the pot with wool, covering the eggs about four inches thick, 
and set it up to the rim, in such a bed as is used for cucum- 
bers with a frame, upon which you must lay the lights as 
close as possible, and the eggs will be hatched in due time.” 


And so, by following the superstitions, half-truths, and 
rare bits of scientific fact set forth by J. Almon in his 
exhaustive handbook, John, the English country gentleman 
of fact and fiction, made his farm return a profit through 
its cattle, sheep, swine, and even fish; for the final chapter 
of this antique book is entitled, “Of Storing Fish Ponds and 
Ordering the Fish.” 


PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTS AND OATS IN 
CATTLE-FATTENING RATIONS 


BY A. D. WEBER 


Kansas State College 


[At the Annual Cattle Feeders’ Day at the 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, May 27, 1933, 
the following renorts were made on certain feed- 
ing tests conducted at the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station:] 


Protein Supplements 


N AN EXPERIMENT JUST COMPLETED AT THE 
] Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, range-bred 
calves fattened on home-grown feeds plus different protein 
supplements showed net returns per calf ranging from $8.22 
to $14.39. These favorable returns emphasize the fact that, 
when good management methods are used in feeding young 
cattle well-balanced rations, considerably more than elevator 
prices will be received for grains and roughage. The varia- 
tion in returns also suggests that some rations are better 
than others. 


Seven lots of ten calves each were fed a basal ration 


consisting of shelled corn, corn silage, and alfalfa hay. In 
addition, each lot received a protein supplement as follows: 
Lot 1, cottonseed meal; Lot 2, linseed-oil meal; Lot 3, 
corn-gluten meal; Lot 4, cottonseed meal and _linseed-oil 
meal, half and half; Lot 5, cottonseed meal and corn-gluten 
meal, half and half; Lot 6, linseed-oil meal and corn-gluten 
meal, half and half; Lot 7, cottonseed meal, linseed-oil meal, 


and corn-gluten meal, one-third each. 


These rations were also fed in experiments conducted 
in 1928-29 and 1929-30. The results of this series of experi- 
ments justify the following statements: 


1. The calves fed linseed-oil meal as all or a part of 
their protein supplement consumed more corn and made 
larger gains than the calves fed cottonseed meal, corn-gluten 
meal, or a mixture of cottonseed meal and corn-gluten meal. 
Corn-gluten meal was not so palatable as cottonseed meal 
or linseed-oil meal when fed as the only supplement to the 
basal ration of shelled corn, corn silage, and alfalfa hay. 


2. Although the differences among lots as to cost of 
100 pounds’ gain and necessary selling price to break even 
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were small, the calves fed mixtures containing linseed-oil 
meal ranked at the top, and the calves fed corn-gluten meal 
had a slight advantage over those fed cottonseed meal, 
linseed-oil meal, and a mixture of cottonseed meal and 
corn-gluten meal. 

3. Calves fed linseed-oil meal or mixtures containing 
one-third or one-half linseed-oil meal were fatter and were 
appraised at a higher price than similar caives fed corn- 
gluten meal, cottonseed meal, or a mixture of cottonseed 
meal and corn-gluten meal. 

4. On the basis of returns per steer, the protein supple- 
ments fed in these experiments ranked as follows: (1) cot- 
tonseed meal and linseed-oil meal, half and half, $12.35; 
(2) linseed-oil meal and corn-gluten meal, half and half, 
$13.24; (3) cottonseed meal, linseed-oil meal, and corn-gluten 
meal, one-third each, $12.64; (4) linseed oil meal, $12.13; 
(5) cottonseed meal and corn-gluten meal, half and half, 
$9.90; (6) corn-gluten meal, $8.84; (7) cottonseed meal, 
$8.06, 

5. These experiments clearly demonstrate the high nutri- 
tive value of linseed-oil meal when fed alone or in different 
combinations with cottonseed meal and corn-gluten meal. 
However, linseed-oil meal is sometimes too high in price, 
compared with cottonseed meal and corn-gluten meal, to 
justify its use in the ration. 


Oats 


Shelled corn and whole oats were compared as fattening 
feeds for calves in an experiment that commenced November 
1, 1932, and closed May 20, 1933, at the end of 200 days. 
In addition to grain, each lot was fed corn silage, cotton- 
seed meal, and alfalfa hay. The oats tested 35 pounds per 
bushel. No. 2 corn, mostly white, was fed. 

Both corn and oats were hand-fed the first 56 days and 
self-fed the remainder of the time. The calves were eating 
8.8 pounds of grain per head daily when self-feeding was 
started. No attempt was made to determine how soon the 
calves could be allowed free access to grain. It appeared, 
however, that the calves fed oats would have taken increases 
in grain more rapidly than those fed corn. 

For the first 84 days the calves fed oats made as large 
gains and appeared to fatten as well as the corn-fed calves. 
During the remainder of the experiment the gains of the 
two lots were practically the same, but the calves fed oats 
grew more than those fed corn. Consequently, when the 
experiment closed the corn-fed calves were considerably 
fatter than those fed oats. 

The appraised prices placed on these calves May 19, 
1933, reflect this difference in finish. .The value per cwt. 
at home (appraised price per cwt., Kansas City basis, less 
75 cents per cwt. to cover shrinkage, shipping, and selling 
expenses) was $6 for the corn-fed lot. The appraised price 
of the oat-fed lot, on the other hand, was only $5.25. This 
difference in selling price, plus somewhat more expensive 
gains of the oat-fed lot, resulted in a marked difference 
in profit. The return per steer over steer, feed, and mar- 
keting costs was $10.61 in the corn-fed lot and only $1.89 
in the oat-fed lot. 

The results of this experiment indicate that, although 
heavy oats may be used to good advantage during the early 
part of the feeding period, corn is a much better fattening 
feed. 


Increase of German Lard Duty 


Germany has again increased her import duty on lard. 
The new rate is 75 marks per 100 kilograms, or 9.4 cents per 
pound at the present exchange rate. 

























































THE MONTANA CONVENTION 


ae HUNDRED STOCKMEN FROM ALL PARTS OF 
the state had gathered in Bozeman on May 25-27 for the 
annual convention of the Montana Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion. By common consent, the meeting was one of the most 
successful in the history of the organization. Wallis Huide- 
koper, of Twodot, was elected president for the coming 
year; Julian Terrett, of Brandenberg, first vice-president; 
Joe Metlen, of Armstead, second vice-president; and E. A. 
Phillips, of Helena, secretary. 


Following are the resolutions adopted: 


Urging maintenance of present tariff rates on live stock 
and live-stock products, except hides, duty on which should 
be raised to at least 6 cents a pound on green hides; 

Asking that reduction of 50 per cent be made in national- 
forest grazing fees; 

Expressing desire that no further reservations of public 
domain be made to federal government, that future transfers 
be granted unreservedly to state, that due consideration be 
given proposals making possible economic grazing units under 
state and private control, and that, pending legislation, action 
be taken for establishment of leasing system; 

Recommending that advisory committee be appointed by 
Secretary of Agriculture to determine projects of greatest 
value to live-stock producer; 

Insisting on improved running schedules by railroads 
from Montana to Chicago, and opposing further truck and 
bus regulation until railroads show disposition to lower freight 
rates; : 

Thanking Montana Live Stock Commission, Sanitary 
Board, and state veterinarian for efficient attention to duties; 

Instructing secretary of association to communicate with 
Montana’s United States senators, suggesting modification 
of independent offices appropriation bill to permit Bureau 
of Animal Industry to determine who of its employees shall 
be retained; 

Petitioning Secretary of War to modify order govern- 
ing reforestation camps so as to accept meat inspected and 
passed by state officials; 

Opposing any act that will subject United States live- 
stock industry to danger from infection of foot-and-mouth 
disease; 

Asking passage by Congress of Kleberg bill proposing 
tax of 10 cents a pound on margarine made from fats and 
oils produced outside of continental United States; 

Appreciating action of Helena branch of Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Ccrporation in issuing loans to stockmen of 
state; 

Urging establishment in Montana of branch office of 
a Farm Loan Commission and Federal Farm Loan 

ank. 


KANSAS EXECUTIVES PASS RESOLUTIONS 


T A MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
A of the Kansas Live Stock Association in Manhattan, 
Kansas, on May 27, 1933, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 


“Tariff—We, the officers and Board of Directors of the 
Kansas Live Stock Association, do urge that an adequate 
tariff be maintained on live stock, meats, products competing 
with animal and dairy products, and poultry imported from 
foreign countries having cheap lands and labor, for the 
protection of such producers in these United States, com- 
parable with protection given manufactured products; and 

“We herein declare our unalterable opposition to any 
reduction in the tariff on live stock, meats, meat products, 
and hides. 

“We petition our representatives in Congress to oppose 
any and all reductions in such tariff rates, either advanced 
by Congress or through the United States Tariff Commission. 

“Foot and Mouth Disease—We commend and approve 
the action of Dr. J. R. Mohler and his staff in the federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry, whereby live stock in this country 
has been protected against certain diseases, such as foot- 
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and-mouth infection, spread through importation of animals, 
hides, animal products, and otherwise from infected countries, 

“We desire that such high protection be continued that 
products from infected countries shall not enter and become 
a dangerous menace to health and loss of clean live stock 
in these United States. 

“Margarine Bill.—We also oppose importation of oils and 
fats into our markets from foreign countries which are used 
in the manufacture of margarine sold in the confines of these 
United States. 

“We urge a more adequate tariff protection against 
cheap vegetable oils used as fat substitutes imported into 
this country, and we recommend passage of the Kleberg bill, 
now before Congress, placing a tax on margarine not made 
exclusively from domestic fats and oils.” 


NEW MEXICO OPPOSES NEW BASIS FOR FEES 


HE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION, UPHOLDING THE 

present status of grazing fees on the national forests of 
New Mexico, has been passed by the Advisory Boards of the 
Cattle and Wool Growers’ Associations of that state: 


“Due to the facts that grazing in New Mexico is on a 
year-long basis, that cattle and sheep are not produced mar- 
ket-fat and are sold strictly as feeders, and that conditions 
are completely different in New Mexico from what they are 
in any other forest district, we strongly disapprove of estab- 
lishing grazing fees on the basis of the rise and fall of mar- 
ket values of live stock, and believe that the present system 
of range appraisal is the most practical and equitable plan 
toward stabilizing our industry. We ask that the existing 
general status of grazing fees on the national forests of New 
Mexico be maintained. If at any time, owing to drought or 
great shrinkage of prices, the Secretary of Agriculture 
should consider a temporary reduction in fees advisable, we 
would consider such action a great assistance to the live-stock 
industry of this state.” 


WOOL-GROWERS ASK REDUCTION IN 
FOREST FEES 


PPOSITION TO THE PRESENT RATES OF GRAZ- 

ing fees, and request that they be reduced to the level 
of those collected in 1932, or lower, and that this level be 
maintained as long as existing economic conditions continue, 
after which they should be adjusted to live-stock values, were 
voted in a resolution passed at the annual meeting of the Rio 
Grande Sheep and Wool Growers’ Association, held in Monte 
Vista, Colorado, April 1, 19338. Another resolution asked the 
Forest Service to waive the requirements relative to commen- 
surability during 1933 and 1934, so that long-established per- 
mittees who have been compelled to dispose of their land- 
holdings may retain their preference rights on the national 
forests. 

L. B. Sylvester is president of this organization, and Elo 
L. Ericksun secretary. 


THE CALENDAR 


June 16-17, 1933—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association, Buena Vista, Colo. 

June 16-17, 1933—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock 
Growers’ Association, Valentine, Neb. 

October 2-8, 1933—Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa. _ 

October 21-28, 1933—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

November 11-17, 1933—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha, 
Neb. 

November 13-16, 1933—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 18-25, 1933—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 
December 2-9, 1933—lInternational Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A NEW LIVE-STOCK ORGANIZATION 


CENTLY AN ATTEMPT HAS BEEN 
Rinses by a group of live-stock commission men 

to set up a new organization. Its purpose pro- 
fessedly is to further the common interests of the 
various branches of the live-stock industry. Its 
geographical scope is indicated by its title—the 
“United States Live Stock Association ;” the words 
“American” and “national” having been pre-empted 
by previous entries. Appeals to join are addressed 
to commission men, stock-yard companies, packers, 
retailers, and producers; the inducement held out to 
the last-named element being that membership is free 
—the organizers pay the bill. 

Among the reasons advanced for taking this step 
at the present time, as brought out by articles in 
western market papers, is the undisputed fact that 
the industry today is faced with a number of im- 
portant problems, and the less obvious assumption 
that “in the past agriculture, especially the live-stock 
end of it, has never been represented in those quar- 
ters where loval, intelligent representation was most 
needed, because national organization was lacking.” 

Such statement is not only an indictment of the 
associations, national and state, which for decades 
have been fighting the battles of the producer. It is 
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a reflection on the character and ability of the long 
list of outstanding personalities who, as leaders of 
these associations, have given with the utmost gen- 
erosity of their time and money, without thought of 
reimbursement; men who have blazed the cattle 
trails across this western country, and who, among 
other things, by building up the industry have made 
it possible for the stock-yard and commission firms 
to thrive on the fruits of the toil of the pioneers. To 
intimate that such men as Murdo Mackenzie, Henry 
A. Jastro, Ike T. Pryor, John B. Kendrick, Fred H. 
Bixby, C. M. O’Donel, L. C. Brite, Victor Culberson, 
Henry G. Boice—to name only the heads of the 
American National Live Stock Association—have 
been lacking in loyalty and intelligent devotion to the 
cause to which they gave their lives is an amazing 
and utterly gratuitous slur which I, their successor 
as president of that association, cannot but deeply 
resent. 

Since the beginning of the century the name of 
the American National has figured prominently in 
practically every important national case, legislative 
and administrative, that affected the western live- 
stock producer. It appears times without number in 
the records of Congress on tariff changes and a score 
of other subjects in which the stockman was inter- 
ested; in hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on freight rates and other transportation 
problems; in negotiations with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on forest grazing fees; in discussions of the 
public-domain question, oleomargarine legislation, 
and a multitude of other matters that concern his 
welfare. At present we are fighting for lower freight 
and marketing charges. Through these efforts a 
number of voluntary reductions have lately been 
made in commission and yardage rates. To those 
responsible for these reductions we are duly thankful. 

The American National will work with any group 
of men in every endeavor that is for the best interest 
of the producer. By the same token, it will oppose 
any measure which it holds to be inimical to such 
interest. My advice to stockmen is to make sure just 
what the new organization stands for before they com- 
mit themselves. Let us not be led astray by promises 
of a free ride until we know where we are going. In 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board we already 
have an agency embracing the same elements as those 
to which this appeal is directed. 

My understanding is that the primary purpose of 
this commission-man-sponsored undertaking is to try 
to stop direct shipments to packers. Direct ship- 
ments are a controversial subject which has long 
been argued for and against. From late government 
reports it appears that direct marketing is growing, 
not only in hogs, but also in sheep and cattle. Person- 
ally, I feel that it is a bad practice in the central mar- 











ket territory, so far as slaughter animals are con- 
cerned, and I have opposed it from the beginning. On 
the face of it, buying live stock outright in the coun- 
try by the packer would seem to be no worse than the 
buying of it by speculators; but where the stock is 
shipped, and the price is made after it arrives, I 
think it is bad business. However, a lot of good 
men disagree with me on this. 


In my opinion, the great increase in direct ship- 
ping is due jointly to excessive market charges dur- 
ing a period of extremely low prices, and to the de- 
velopment of hard roads, good truck transportation, 
at prices within the reach of all extensive farmers, 
and the decentralization of the packing industry. If 
I were in the commission or stock-yard business, and 
believed that doing away with direct shipping would 
add a dollar or more a hundred to the price of hogs, 
as some of the market papers pretend to believe, I 
would handle hogs free of all market charges for six 
months, just to prove my point. If the theory then 
were shown to be correct, we would have no trouble 
in the future. 

The only way in which direct shipping can- ever 
be checked is either by demonstrating to the shipper 
that he is being unfairly mulcted, or by lowering mar- 
keting charges. It cannot be wholly abolished, and 
the future of the public markets depends to a great 
degree upon the spirit shown by the market agencies 
in adjusting their charges to a fair basis. Prompt 
action along this line, when needed, will be of greater 
service to the industry than the formation of a new 
association. 


Rather than lower their freight rates, the rail- 
roads have seen their business gradually being 
diverted to the trucks and buses. That should teach 
a lesson to those in other industries who are able to 
interpret the handwriting on the wall. 


CHARLES E. COLLINS, 


President, American National Live Stock Association. 


WHAT TO EAT 


| | TO WITHIN A FEW YEARS AGO OUR 

diet-reformers had it pretty much their own 

way. Fanatical devotees of a vegetarian cult, 
half-baked dietitians, pseudo-scientific health-fad- 
dists, and manufacturers of patent foods united in an 
onslaught on meat which, through the sheer force of 
repetition and a lack of organized opposition, was 
beginning to make headway. That meat-eating was 
one of the chief causes of diseases of the kidneys, 
heart, and liver, of high blood-pressure, of hardening 
of the arteries, of “an excess of uric acid in the sys- 
tem,” and of a host of other ailments common to 
mankind, was dinned into the ears of a gullible pub- 
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lic so persistently that it was on the point of being 
generally accepted as established fact. Uniting with 
economic conditions that made the outlay for meat 
seem a heavy drain on the average purse, the propa- 
ganda was bearing fruit in diminishing consumption. 

Slow to realize the danger, the meat interests at 
last bestirred themselves. The National Live Stock 
and Meat Board was formed, and, through its highly 
ramified and ably directed activities, is now doing 
yeoman’s service in ripping up the pernicious web of 
half-truths, false deductions, and whole-cloth inven- 
tions being spread over the land. Packers joined the 
procession and are telling the truth about meat in a 
wide advertising campaign. Retailers in increasing 
measure are accepting the challenge and are pushing 
the sale of meat in special drives. Producers, too, are 
doing their share in inaugurating “Eat More Meat” 
weeks, and in many other ways. 

What perhaps is of even greater significance, 
however, is the rallying of the medical profession to 
the support of those whose advocacy of meat might 
be suspected of not being wholly disinterested. More 
and more frequently articles are appearing in the 
press from the pens of practicing physicians, uphold- 
ing the merits of meat, and refuting the misstate- 
ments and unsound claims of its detractors. Coming 
from a source that has no ax to grind, but whose 
sole concern is in discovering the facts, this testi- 
mony carries double weight. 

One of the latest pronouncements by an author- 
ity on the subject of diet is an article, “What to 
Eat,” by Arthur F. Kraetzer, M.D., appearing in 
Collier’s for April 29, 1933. Dr. Kraetzer begins by 
telling the story of an Irishman who, not feeling just 
right, had been advised by his friends to “cut out 
meat.” As a result, he rapidly lost weight, until he 
came to imagine himself suffering from an incurable 
malady. Repeated X-rays having proved this fear 
unfounded, the doctor addressed Pat in this wise: 


Get out of here to the nearest restaurant as quickly as 
you can, and buy yourself a thick beefsteak, with bacon on 
the side. . . . Meat three times a day for you from now on, 
with all the fish and eggs you want by way of diversion and 
variety. Remember, it is written in the Scriptures that 
“strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age.” 


The doctor thereupon quoted to him this stanza 
from Byron’s “Don Juan”: 
Man is a carnivorous production... 
He cannot live, like woodcocks, upon suction, 
But, like the shark and tiger, must have prey; 
Although his anatomical construction 
Bears vegetables, in a grumbling way, 
Your Jaboring people think, beyond all question, 
Beef, veal, and mutton better for digestion. 


Two weeks afterward Pat proved the correctness 
of the diagnosis and the efficacy of the remedy by 
showing up with a gain of ten pounds to his credit. 
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Dr. Kraetzer goes on: 


Some people believe that meat causes, or aggravates, 
high blood-pressure. An interesting study was carried out a 
few years ago on the blood-pressure of Eskimos. The north- 
ern Eskimo eats nothing but meat, plus a little lichen scraped 
from the rocks. The southern Eskimo eats large amounts of 
sugar, flour, and dried fruits. The investigator found no high 
blood-pressure among the northern Eskimos, the meat-eaters. 
Among the southern tribes, the carbo-hydrate-eaters, he found 
high blood-pressure as frequent and as high as it is in civil- 
ized communities. 

Meat as food is clean, wholesome, completely digestible. 
It forms no gas, and leaves no coarse residue to ferment in 
the intestines and scald their delicate linings. 


He then gives the diet which he prescribes for 
the patients who consult him about their digestive 
troubles. These menus, too long to quote here, cen- 
ter around liberal portions of meat—morning, noon, 
and night. And he concludes: 


Meals such as these will give you energy and muscle. 
They will leave you with no sense of stodginess, but with that 
slight degree of hunger which we still should feel on rising 
from the table. They will protect your insides from toxemia 
and your outsides from pimples. They will prevent you from 
getting fat, and will enable you to lose weight without losing 
strength. 

Above all, they will give you a mental and physical sense 
of well-being which will make you indifferent to the recurrent 
waves of diet fads; they will enable you to resist eating by 
slogans. An apple a day may keep the doctor away—but too 
many apples may fetch the undertaker. 


OFFICIAL ANTI-MEAT PROPAGANDA 


OME TWO YEARS AGO A STATEMENT WAS 
issued by the Public Health Service, urging the 
public to cut down meat consumption during 

the hot season. As will be remembered, this aroused 
such a storm of protest from meat-producers all over 
the country that a promise was given out at Wash- 
ington not to repeat the offense. 


However, about the same time the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of Agriculture 
sponsored a release to the effect that soya-bean oil 
and similar vegetal substances may be substituted 
for meat in the diet. As the physical possibility of 
such substitution will be admitted without proof, we 
take it that the purpose was to emphasize the advan- 
tage of the replacement. 


Now there comes from another branch of the 
government—this time the Department of Labor— 
a leaflet entitled ““How to Spend Your Food Money.” 
The following is recommended as the best possible 
division of the consumer’s food dollar: 


Milk or its equivalent................... ....---29 to 30 cents 
Vegetables and fruits......................... 25 to 30 cents 
Eggs, lean meat, and fish.................... 10 cents 
Bread, flour, and cereals...................... 20 cents 
Fats, sugar, and accessories.............. 20 cents 
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Since Secretary Perkins has let it be known that 
no publicity will emanate from her department that 
has not been previously approved by her, it may be 
assumed that this split of the dollar, with its ab- 
surdly low allowance for meat, has official sanction. 


It is extremely unfortunate that our government 
should persist in giving countenance to this sort of 
veiled propaganda against meat. Not only is it con- 
trary to the best medical opinion, which advises a 
generous quantity of meat in the menu of the aver- 
age person, but it is inconsistent and wholly unfair 
to our producers, whose burden is hard enough to 
bear as it is, and whom in other ways the adminis- 
tration is doing its best to help. 





L. GL. Garman 


L. HARMON, OF PHOENIX, ARIZONA, FORMER 
e president of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association 
and long a member of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, died on May 5. Until 
a few years ago, when failing health forced him to retire 
from the active management of his business, Mr. Harmon 
was one of the largest and most successful cattlemen in his 
home state, where his knowledge and genial personality had 
made him a host of friends. 





John C. Russell 


OHN T. RUSSELL, FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 

National Association of Retail Meat Dealers, died sud- 
denly at his home in Chicago on May 18, without previous 
illness, at the age of seventy-two. Although retired from 
active business, he remained an outstanding figure in the 
meat trade, still devoting most of his time to the promo- 
tion of its interests. Since the formation of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, in 1923, he had been one of 
the two representatives of retailers on that body, of which 
his fine personality and keen judgment made him a much- 
valued and influential member. 





COMMISSION RATES AT CHICAGO 


ORMAL HEARINGS WERE HELD IN CHICAGO LAST 

month by the Packers and Stock Yards Administration, in 
order to determine the reasonableness of present live-stock 
commission rates. On May 19, F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Association, testified, urg- 
ing that the rates be reduced in line with those established at 
other markets. F. R. Marshall, secretary of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, was expected to testify during the 
following week. 


Canada’s Meat Consumption 


In 1932 Canadians consumed these quantities of meat per 
capita: beef, 56.02 pounds; mutton, 6.97; pork, 91.79; or a 
total of 154.78 pounds, which is over 20 pounds more than 
consumed in the United States. Canada claims the distinc- 
tion of eating more eggs in proportion to population than 
any other country. Last year each person had 340. 
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FEDERAL REGULATION OF TRUCKS 
UNNECESSARY 


EVANSTON, Wyo., May 12, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Shippers who have been smarting from railroad domina- 
tion of the transportation field for the last sixty years will 
view with keen interest and no small amount of suspicion the 
bill, supposed shortly to come before Congress, which seeks 
to place the railroads, coastwise shipping, air traffic, and the 
trucks and buses operating on our highways under the juris- 
diction of one federal commission. Theoretically, this looks 
all right; practically, it is fraught with the gravest danger 
to the man who pays the freight. 

Every shipper knows that the railroads are the domi- 
nating factor in the intercontinental field, and that they have 
had no effective competition until the highways were sufficient- 
ly improved to enable motor trucks and buses to move rather 
large units of freight and passenger traffic over them freely. 
While it is authoritatively stated that only 16 per cent of the 
freight now moves by truck, that percentage is a very vital 
factor. If we have 5 per cent too many cattle on the market, 
the price drops not only on the 5 per cent, but equally on the 
other 95 per cent. This small percentage is very important. 
The 16 per cent removes the positive domination of the rate 
scale by the railroads. 

Let me illustrate. In a recent issue of the Salt Lake 
Tribune, under the heading, “New Rates to Aid Woolmen— 
Shipping by Rail and Water Will Save $50,000 to $100,000,” 
there appeared the following: 


“A new rail and water rate, effective in April, will save 
Utah wool-growers who market their 1933 clip through the 
Utah Wool Marketing Association from $50,000 to $100,000, 
James A. Hooper, secretary of the association, said Friday. 
The reduction in the railroad rates only via the Union Pacific 
system from Ogden and Salt Lake to Los Angeles and Long 
Beach, Cal., harbors is the result of a long battle with the 
railroads for lower charges on wool shipments instituted some 
time ago by the association. Under the new combination rail 
and water rate, wool shipped to Pacific coast points, thence 
via boat through the Panama Canal to Boston, will be carried 
at a saving of from 25 to 60 cents per 100 pounds, according 
to Mr. Hooper.... A. E. Hobbs, assistant general freight 
agent of the Union Pacific system, stated that the reduction 
in rates was made to meet unregulated truck competition, and 
should stop to a great extent the movement of wool by truck 
to the Pacific coast.” 


We are constrained to wonder how much longer the rail- 
road would have been deaf to the sheepmen’s plaints if it had 
not been for the trucks. Again we wonder which needs the 
money more—the Union Pacific, whose average net earnings, 
according to Louis Gunther in the Financial World, for the 
past five years were 17.53 per cent, or the sheepmen, who 
have been in the “red” for several years now. 


The railroads often claim that the reason why they do 
not do many things for us is that the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission will not allow them to. This is largely bunk. 
They got permission to put this wool rate in as soon as they 
really wanted it. The only reason why they are hampered at 
all by commission rulings is that they had, through lack of 
serious competition, developed into a giant transportation 
monopoly and were allowing the most flagrant abuses—rebates 
to favored shippers, etc.—and because at the time it seemed 
necessary to have the federal government exercise some con- 
trol. There is no such reason for forcing federal supervision 
on the trucks. 

I am not at all sure that it would not be a good thing, 
as an economy measure and for other reasons, to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a ten-year lay-off without 
pay, and then tell the various forms of transportation to fly 
at it and see what they could do. 


Trucks should be compelled to carry sufficient insurance 
to guarantee payment for any damage that they might do to 
person or property. This, with a moderate license fee, and 
gasoline and property tax, can all be taken care of by the 
several states. There is certainly no need to hamper them 
with national restrictions. 


This bill will not come before Congress as the child of 
the railroads; but it is an axiom among detectives, when a 
crime has been committed, to look for the criminal among 
those who would be benefited by the crime. If you will take 
the trouble to look, you will find a railroad attorney behind 
every one of these bills to regulate coastwise and highway 
transportation, whether they come before some state legisla- 
ture or the Congress of the United States. 

It is another axiom of monopoly to have the fulness of 
power vested in one commission, and then to control that com- 
mission. 

Both town and country folk are becoming conscious of 
the facts that I have stated here. They realize that this big, 
new, more mobile form of transportation is their friend. If 
I read the signs aright, they are not going to stand and look 
on as disinterested spectators while the railroads give it the 
“Jackrabbit punch.” 

If you think as I do on this subject, take the time and 
trouble to write to your representatives in Congress, and in 
your own way tell them so. 

CHARLES A, MYERS. 


FEEBLE SPARK OF IMPROVEMENT SHOULD 
BE FANNED INTO FLAME 


PERICO, TEX., May 24, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I have read your May issue from cover to cover. You are 
doing a great work for the cattleman. I am very much in 
favor of the fight you are making regarding freight rates. If 
I can sell a calf for twenty dollars this fall, I will send you 
half of it to help carry on this work. 
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I am confident that we have at last turned the corner 
and are headed for better conditions. The road back will 
be tough going, but some of us will make it. We have a 
master-mind at the helm in Washington. If we will put 
aside personal desires and follow his lead, he will bring 
us out of this darkness into the light. We had builded our 
house upon sand in 1929, and the winds came and blew it 
down. Let us rebuild it on a granite foundation. 

Right now the cattle industry is existing under the 
same condition as the people who live along the great Missis- 
sippi River. They are living under the levees, which they 
hope will keep the floods back. In the same way, the cattle 
industry is living behind a tariff wall. If this wall should 
break at any point, the business will be swept away. I can- 
not believe that any business can really be on a sound, firm 
foundation which is: built up under such conditions. 

I have never believed that we have had real overpro- 
duction of any commodity in this country. There has never 
been a time when our one hundred and twenty-two million 
people could not consume everything we produced, if they had 
the purchasing power. A few days ago I was in our little 
city of Dalhart, and wanted to bring some beef home with 
me. I felt in both pockets, but they were empty. So there 
was no sale of beef that day. I have no doubt but that 
there were millions of people in the same financial condition. 
Our troubles all center in the golden dollar. 

Money should not be a commodity. If we had some power 
that could take it out of this position and use it solely as a 
medium of exchange, it would go a long way toward check- 
ing these depressions. 

We live in hope from day to day that there is a brighter 
state in store for us. During the first months of this de- 
pression we were all thinking that it would soon be over. 
Finally we lost that faith, and it has been dead ever since. 
There is a small flame of hope now. Let us fan it into a 
blaze. 

I am with you in your fight for the cattle industry, 
and will back it up with money when my ship comes to port. 


JERRY B. MINTER. 


OLEOMARGARINE LEGISLATION 


LEOMARGARINE LEGISLATION HAS BEEN BE- 
Q fore a number of state legislatures during this year’s 
sessions. Some of the laws enacted or favorably reported by 
committees are summarized herewith: 


California.—A bill has been passed providing for an ex- 
cise tax of 8 cents a pound on margarine not made entirely 
from oils and fats produced in the United States. It is 
now awaiting the signature of the governor. The measure 
was supported by both cattle and dairy interests of the 
state. Laws of this type have also been enacted in Kansas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wyoming. 


Colorado.—A bill placing a tax of 10 cents a pound on 
margarine madc from imported fats and oils, but expressly 
exempting products manufactured from domestic materials, 
has been passed and signed by the governor. This is prac- 
tically the same measure as was defeated in a popular refer- 
endum at the November election, but has been changed in 
some details to prevent a repetition of this action, due 
largely to a misunderstanding of the purposes of the act. 

Florida.—A bill has been introduced providing a tax of 
10 cents a pound on margarine containing any fat or oil 
other than oleo oil, oleo stock, oleo stearine, neutral lard, 
corn oil, cottonseed oil, peanut oil, soya-bean oil, or milk fat. 
Reported favorably by Senate committee. 

Illinois —A bill similar to that before the Florida legis- 
lature has been reported favorably by the House committee. 
Another bill placing a tax of 10 cents a pound on margarine 
not made from domestic oils has passed the Senate. 
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Michigan.—A bill providing for an excise tax of 10 cents 
a pound on margarine containing any fat or oil other than 
oleo stock, oleo oil, oleo stearine, neutral lard, cottonseed 
oil, peanut oil, or milk fat has been introduced. 


Oklahoma.—A bill to exempt margarine made from 
domestic fats and oils from the present tax of 10 cents a 
pound has been introduced. 


Oregon.—A bill placing a tax of 4 cents a pound on 
margarine made from coconut or palm oil, and exempting 
product made from animal fats and cottonseed oil, was 
passed by the legislature, but, being threatened by a veto 
by the governor, was changed to provide a tax of 4 cents on 
all margarine. 


Washington.—Constitutionality of the tax of 15 cents a 
pound placed by the legislature on all butter substitutes 
was recently upheld by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Seattle. This decision will affect the legality 
of other state laws taxing margarine. 


wi 
SLUMP IN FARM-LAND VALUES 


oa NUMBERS INDICATING VALUE OF FARM 
real estate for the United States as a whole on March 
1, 1933, averaged 73, taking the three-year pre-war period 
1912-14 as equaling 100. This compares with 89 in 1932, 
106 in 1931, and 170 in 1920, according to estimates by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Of the various geographic divisions, the East North 
Central states at 62 and the West North Central’ states at 
64 had the lowest values. The highest were in the New 
England group, with an index number of 105. The Middle 
Atlantic group figured with 82; the South Atlantic, with 
80; the East South Central, with 79; the West South 
Central, with 82; the Mountain group, with 69; and the 
Pacific group, with 96. Of individual states, Connecticut 
ranked highest, with 124; Montana lowest, with 48. 

Seventeen western states showed the following values, 
expressed by index numbers, for 1933, as compared with 
1932, 1931, and 1920: 


States 1933 1922 1931 1920 
Prise 5b 90 104 123 165 
ES ee 109 133 158 167 
2 ea ee eee ee 54 65 81 141 
RRM orc hoedwth ss Sy AL 76 96 114 172 
ARAN ad Bak eka P 70 89 103 151 
TIOUUND 50 2 OS 48 58 70 126 
PRORMINOINR  Siie cc hires cio 69 90 106 179 
OMAN SoS it 65 78 97 135 
New Mexico °.............:... 75 89 109 144 
North Dakota .............. 66 73 85 145 
i 76 94 116 166 
CN oe 72 88 106 130 
South Dakota ................ 55 67 83 181 
TEI 8 Se hd aro 3 96 122 174 
UUs ste 83 98 122 167 
Washington .................... 74 91 108 140 
We iii 62 77 95 176 
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We specialize in the rugged, large-boned type of Herefords, 
rather than the smaller, fine-boned show type. 


Quality has no substitute 
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AT WASHINGTON 


Agricultural Relief 


N A STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLY- 

ing the new Farm Relief Act (henceforth to be officially 
known as the Agricultural Adjustment Act), passed by Con- 
gress on May 10 and signed by the President on May 12, 
George N. Peek, of Moline, Illinois, who will administer it, 
declares its object to be— 


“to raise farm prices to a point where farm products will 
purchase as much of industrial products as thev did before 
the war, and to keep them at that level. ... The purpose 
is not to do something for the farmers. It is to enable 
farmers to do something for themselves . .. to do what 
all other producing social groups do—not to produce and 
send to market more goods than consumers at home and 
abroad want and have money to pay for.” 


Charles J. Brand, formerly head of the old Bureau of 
Markets and lately executive secretary of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association, and Chester Davis, former commissioner 
of agriculture for Montana, will assist Mr. Peek in adminis- 
tering the act. Professor M. L. Wilson, of the Montana State 
College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts at Bozeman, 
will have charge of the wheat operations; C. A. Cobb, editor 
of the Progressive Farmer, Atlanta, Georgia, will be cotton- 
production administrator; and Guy C. Shepard, of Evanston, 
Illinois, former vice-president of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, has been given charge of the processing end of the 
packing-house industry, the production of hogs presumably 
to be placed under another official. 


Although, as previously noted in these columns, cattle 
and sheep were not included among “basic agricultural com- 
modities” in the bill as passed, they do come under the 
classification “any agricultural commodity” in the section 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into mar- 
keting agreements with processors and producers, and to 
issue licenses for the handling of any such commodity or the 
products thereof. Some concern has been expressed because, 
with hogs named as a “basic agricultural commodity” subject 
to the processing tax, it would be possible to impose “com- 
pensating taxes” on beef and lamb as “competing commodi- 
ties.” This, however, is regarded as a remote possibility, 
to be attempted only in case of a wide disparity in prices. 


It is likewise provided in the act that a “compensating 
tax” shall be assessed on imports of any commodity, or 
articles manufactured from it, on which a processing tax is 
levied, in an amount equal to this tax. In this connection 
the question arose as to the expediency of this clause at a 
time when the United States was urging a general tariff 
truce until, and for the duration of, the World Economic 
Conference at London. A ruling by the Department of 
State that such a tax could not properly be considered a 
tariff measure disposed of this point. 





Secretary Wallace has announced that the particular 
manner of raising farm prices will be worked out in meet- 
ings with the councils of producers, processors, and dealers 
which are to be established for the various commodities 
affected. As a preliminary to these meetings, representatives 
of a score of wheat-growers’ organizations have been in Wash- 
ington, urging early institution of the voluntary domestic- 
allotment plan, and advances on benefits based on past produc- 
tion yields and promises of acreage reduction. 

To prevent profiteering if processing taxes are levied 
on raw materials, the secretary has let it be known that he 
intends to require that the exact amount of the tax be shown 
on the price label of the finished product. In any case, it is 
contended, the added price to the consumer should represent 
but a very small proportion of the cost. 


Farm Mortgages 


The section in the Federal Farm Loan Act relating to 
the amount of loans to individual borrowers has been changed 
to make the limitation $50,000 instead of $25,000, but any 
loan in excess of $25,000 must be approved by the Farm Loan 
Commissioner. 


Part 3 of the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act, which 
is incorporated in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, pro- 
vides for direct loans to farmers, on the security of first 
or second mortgages on any farm property, real cr personal, 
including crops, from a fund of $200,000,000 made available 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Individual farm- 
ers may borrow up to $5,000, at an interest rate not to 
exceed 5 per cent; but the new mortgage, together with all 
prior mortgages or other indebtedness secured by farm 
property, may not exceed 75 per cent of the appraisal value 
of such property. Corporations are not eligible for these 
loans. The money may be used (1) to repay indebtedness; 
(2) to provide working capital for farm operations; (5) to 
redeem or purchase farm property foreclosed subsequent to 
July 1, 1931. 


C. W. Carson, of Amarillo, Texas, as assistant to Farm 
Ioan Commissioner Paul Bestor, will have charge of these 
direct loans. Applications should be made to the agent in 
the federal land bank district in which the property offered 
as security is located. These agents for the western states 
are as follows: 


Seventh Federal Land Bank District (North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan)—Headquarters, St. Paul, 
Minn.; agent, Jerry P. Riordan; home address of agent, 
Madison, Wis. . 

Eighth District (Wyoming, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
Iowa)—Headquarters, Omaha, Neb.; agent, Bert Wad- 
dell; home address, Moorcroft, Wyo. 

Ninth District (Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, and New Mex- 
ico) Headquarters, Wichita, Kan.; agent, Graves Shull; 
home address, Hugo, Okla. 
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Tenth District (Texas)—Headquarters, Houston, Tex.; agent, 
A. P. Graves; home address, San Antonio, Tex. 

Eleventh District (California, Arizona, Nevada, and Utah) 

' Headquarters, Berkeley, Cal.; agent, William H. Woolf; 
home address, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Twelfth District (Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon) 
—Headquarters, Spokane, Wash.; agent, J. A. Scollard; 
home address, Chehalis, Wash. 

It is the intention of Governor Morgenthau as far as 
possible to center all farm-credit functions in cities where 
the federal land banks are now located. There will be five 
divisions. In addition to the two—the land banks and the 
intermediate credit banks—which are at present functioning, 
there will be divisions for crop-production credit, co-operative 
credit, and emergency credit. Emergency loans are handled 
by the regional agricultural credit corporations of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which it is planned to liquidate 
within a period of five years. 


Farm Credit Administration 

The administration’s farm ‘credit measure, introduced on 
May 26 by Chairman Jones, of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, placing all federal loan agencies under a_ unified 
organization, to be known as the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, with Henry Morgenthau, Jr., as governor, was passed 
by the House on June 1 and is now before the Senate. The 
bill repeals the stabilization provisions of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. It includes provision for a revolving fund 
of $120,000,000 to provide capital for regional production 
credit corporations and farmers’ local credit associations. 
One production corporation will be set up in each of the 
twelve federal land bank cities, and will be under the super- 
vision of the land bank directors. They are to provide 
money to the local associations for credit to finance crop 
production, cattle-feeding, and similar activities, but will 
not loan direct to farmers. Each regional corporation is 
to have an initial capital of $7,500,000. No loan will be 
issued by a local association for iess than $50 nor for more 
than 20 per cent of the capital and guarantee fund of the 
association, unless approved by the production credit cor- 
poration. Local associations can indorse and rediscount notes 
only with the intermediate credit banks. 


Establishment of twelve regional banks is authorized. 
one in each land bank city, to take over the handling of 
loans to co-operatives organized under the Federal Farm 
Board. Loans to national co-operatives will be managed 
through the central bank at Washington. 


In the case of both production and co-operative credit, 
the intention is to require borrowers to subscribe for stock 
in amounts in proportion to their loans. 


Industrial Recovery 


After many revisions and redraftings, the administra- 
tion’s national industrial recovery bill, replacing the Black- 
Connery thirty-hour work-week measure, has finally been 
submitted to Congress. It is the composite work, largely, 
of Secretary of Labor Perkins and Senators Wagner, of New 
York, and Walsh, of Massachusetts. It would, for the period 
of two years, vest the President with power to fight depres- 
sion and unemployment through the expenditure of $3,300,- 
000,000 of public funds on a gigantic construction program, 
accompanied by measures for the regulation of industry. The 
following would be authorized: (1) highways—$400,000,000 
($250,000,000 to follow the present allocation and $150,000,000 
for extensions); (2) public buildings—no set limit; (3) 
naval construction—up to a maximum of $100,000,000; (4) 
army equipment—up to a maximum of $100,000,000; (5) 
cleaning-up of slums and construction of new dwellings— 
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no set limit; (6) natural-resource projects, such as _ soil, 
erosion, and forestry work—no set limit; (7) loans to rail- 
roads for maintenance and equipment—no set limit. Up to 
30 per cent of the cost of labor and materials for local 
improvements may be lent or granted to states, counties, or 
municipalities. The money for these enterprises would be 
raised through the issuance of bonds, notes, certificates, or 
treasury bills, under the authority granted the executive 
for floating Liberty loans during the war. According to 
the President’s estimate, additional revenue of about $220,- 
000,000 will be needed to meet interest and sinking-fund 
requirements. Any new taxes that may be imposed for this 
purpose, however, will be of an emergency character, and will 
be reduced or eliminated whenever receipts in any fiscal 
year exceed expenses. A “Federal Emergency Administra- 
tion of Public Works” will be in charge of the project. 

The section of the bill dealing with industrial planning 
would provide for: (1) a shorter work-week; (2) a “decent” 
wage-scale; (3) prevention of cut-throat competition and dis- 
astrous overproduction; (4) limitation of the operation of 
anti-trust laws. Industries are asked to come together in 
voluntary agreements on minimum wages, work-hours, and 
the stabilization of production, and the President is given 
power to enforce such agreements through a licensing provi- 
sion. If they cannot agree, he will dictate terms of his own. 
All loans to industries except the railroads have been 
eliminated from the bill. 

Special excises and sales taxes (the so-called “nuisance 
taxes”) imposed last year, and which would have expired on 
July 1, 1934, the President wants extended until July 1, 
1935. These imposts, estimated to yield about $500,000,000 
yearly, are in addition to the $220,000,000 of new taxes, 
which it is proposed to raise by increasing income and 
gasoline taxes. 

Hugh S. Johnson, farm-implement manufacturer of Mo- 
line, Illinois, who has helped frame the bill, has been picked 
by the President to direct this drive against the nation’s 
unemployment. 

The bill has been passed in the House (by a vote of 
265 to 137) and at this writing is before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


Emergency Unemployment Relief 

Harry L. Hopkins, of New York, has been appointed 
federal emergency relief administrator, in charge of dis- 
bursing the federal funds to the states under the Wagner 
act for relief of the unemployed. The half-billion dollars 
voted for this purpose is in addition to the $300,000,000 in 
relief loans already granted by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Half of the $500,000,000 will be distributed 
to the states on the basis of $1 for every $3 expended by 
the state or its subdivisions out of public funds for relief 
during the preceding quarter. The second $250,000,000 will 
be disbursed whenever, in the opinion of the administrator, 
the state, even with previous grants, has insufficient funds 
to care for its dependents. Distribution of the funds to 
city, county, and other agencies will largely be in the hands 
of state authorities. 


Federal and State Co-operation 


A measure providing a basis for co-operation between 
federal and state governments in the war on unemployment, 
introduced by Senator Wagner, of New York, has been 
enacted. It creates a federal employment system, and appro- 
priates $17,500,000 for expenses for the next five years, 75 
per cent of which is to be distributed to the states on a 
population basis, each state to appropriate an amount equal 
to the federal contribution. 
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Banking Reform 


The Glass-Steagall banking reform bill has been passed 
by both houses, in somewhat varying form, and is now in 
conference. Through a quasi-government insurance fund it 
provides a guarantee of 100 per cent on deposits up to 
$10,000, 75 per cent on deposits between $10,000 and $50,000, 
and 50 per cent on deposits over $50,000. The insurance 
applies to all federal reserve member banks, and .to state 
banks which pay certain fees and present proof of their 
solvency. The bill requires member banks to divorce them- 
selves from any security and insurance business, relieves 
stockholders from double liability in case of failure, prevents 
interlocking directorates, prohibits officers from borrowing 
from their own banks, and permits national banks to estab- 
lish branch systems in states giving state banks this right. 


Gold Standard 


On May 26 the Fletcher-Steagall resolution for formal 
repeal of the gold standard was introduced in Congress, at 
the request of the White House. The resolution would legal- 
ize the situation created by the emergency measures passed 
at the beginning of March, and would make federal cur- 
rency of whatever kind legal tender in payment of debts, 
both public and private. 


Protection for Investors 


The “blue sky” measure, designed to protect investors 
against flotations of worthless stocks and bonds, is now 
law. It requires full information to be filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission on all securities sold in interstate com- 
merce, with heavy penalties for misrepresentation. A gov- 
ernment corporation is established to help holders to realize 
the greatest possible return on defaulted foreign bonds. 


Railroad Reorganization 


On May 4 the administration’s railroad reorganization 
bill was submitted to Congress, accompanied by a message 
from the President urging speedy action. On May 29 it 
was passed by the Senate. Authority is centralized in a 
federal co-ordinator, to be appointed by the President. It 
is understood that Joseph B. Eastman, member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, is slated for this job. 


It is proposed to divide the lines into three major groups 
—eastern, southern, and western. The objects of the measure 
are: to avoid unnecessary duplication of services; to permit 
joint use of terminals and trackage; to control practices 
affecting operation; to prevent undue impairment of net 
earnings; to avoid preventable expense; to promote financial 
reorganization; and to provide a study .of other means of 
improving transportation. The co-ordinator is empowered 
to order elimination of services, and to create central com- 
mittees of railway labor which are to be advised of any 
changes. Orders will remain in effect until vacated by the 
co-ordinator, but may be appealed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Carriers are relieved from the require- 
ments of the anti-trust laws while the orders are in effect. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is prohibited from 
approving loans to carriers by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation without the consent of the co-ordinator. Pro- 
vision is made for the repeal of the recapture clause of the 
Transportation Act, and for placing railroad holding com- 
panies under the jurisdiction of the commission. The act 
will expire at the end of a year, unless extended by presi- 
dential proclamation. 

An amendment guaranteeing the jobs of the approximately 
one million railroad employees at present (May, 1933) on 
the pay-rolls has been agreed upon in the Senate commit- 
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tee. Regional boards would be created to adjust any differ- 
ences arising between executives and employees. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Four western senators—Kendrick and Carey of Wyoming, 
Connally of Texas, and McAdoo of California—supported by 
Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
have urged Secretary of State Hull not to include the re- 
moval of the present embargo on imports of fresh meats 
from the Argentine in any trade agreement that may be 
concluded with that country. Such removal, they pointed 
out, would expose the cattle of the United States to the 
danger of foot-and-mouth disease infection. 


Muscle Shoals 


Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, has been appointed chairman of the 
“Tennessee Valley Authority.” Two other members will be 
added to the board that is to direct this gigantic project. 


Federal Reserve Board 


Eugene R. Black, a lawyer of Atlanta, Georgia, and at 
present governor of the federal reserve bank of that city, 
has been appointed governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
in succession to Eugene Meyer, who has held the office since 
September, 1930. 


FOREST GRAZING FEES 


Q* MAY 29 THE FOREST SERVICE ANNOUNCED 
that Secretary Wallace had approved the plan recom- 
mended by the service for relating grazing fees to live-stock 
prices. Secretary Marshall, of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, and Secretary Mollin conferred with the forest 
officials several times while the plan was under consideration. 


The first tentative proposal submitted was that the aver- 
age farm price on cattle and lambs in the eleven western 
states for the years 1920-32 be considered the base price in 
relation to the 1931 grazing fee; the fee for 1933 to be based 
upon the 1932 cattle and lamb prices, and to bear the same 
ratio to the 1931 fee that the 1932 price bore to the average 
farm price for the 1920-32 period. On this basis, the 1933 
cattle fee would be reduced 34 per cent, and the lamb fee 54 
per cent. This disparity is due to the relatively low price of 
lambs in 1932, and would disappear as prices reach a more 
normal level. Present indications are that lambs, with pro- 
duction decreasing, will recover from the prevailing low prices 
much more rapidly than cattle, with production still on the 
increase, and hence will work back to a normal fee that much 
faster. 

Secretary Mollin protested against the period used as a 
base, because it contained two major depressions. The lower 
the base price, the less the reduction in fees. It was then 
suggested that cattle be figured on a base of 1923-32, which 
would have given a reduction of 36.6 per cent. He urged a 
ten-year period ending in 1927 as representative of conditions 
that obtained when the 1927 agreement was made, on which 
basis the cattle fee for 1933 would have been reduced almost 
40 per cent. 


As a compromise, in the decision as finally rendered by 
the secretary the period from 1921 to 1930, inclusive was used 
as the base in the case of cattle, and the period from 1920 
to 1932 in the case of sheep. This gives a reduction of 37.6 
per cent for cattle and 54 per cent for sheep. 

THE PRODUCER next month will give full information as 
to how the reductions were worked out. 
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CUR JRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


GENERAL FREIGHT-RATE CASE 


AST MONTH EXTENSIVE HEARINGS WERE HELD 
iF at Washington, D. C., by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the general freight-reduction case (Docket No. 
26000), where representatives of the various interests seek- 
ing lower rates were given an opportunity to testify. For 
western live-stock producers appeared F. E. Mollin and 
Charles E. Blaine, secretary and traffic counsel, respectively, 
of the American National Live Stock Association, and F. R. 
Marshall, secretary of the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Mollin fortified his testimony with a large number 
of exhibits, based on official figures. Particular attention was 
directed to the year 1915 as representing pre-war conditions, 
1928 as the year which the commission had used in fixing the 
present rates prescribed for the Western District, and 1933 
as showing the prevailing depression in the industry. 

From his testimony we quote the following, in somewhat 
shortened form: 

All Cattle 

The aggregate number of cattle in the United States on 
January 1, for each of the years 1915, 1928, and 1933, was 
58,329,000, 56,701,000, and 65,129,000, respectively, compared 
with 39,850,000, 41,119,000, and 47,729,000 for the Western 
District. Thus for these three years, of the total cattle in 
the United States, 68.32, 72.52, and 73.28 per cent, respec- 
tively, were in the Western District. 

By multiplying the number of head by the average value, 
the following aggregate farm values of all cattle are ob- 
tained: 

For the United States $2,413,654,000 for 1915 
$2,880,977,810 for 1928 
$1,297,828,000 for 1933 
For the Western District—$1,682,150,000 for 1915 

$1,979,642,700 for 1928 
$ 875,778,000 for 1933 





Dairy Cattle 


For the years 1915, 1928, and 1933 the aggregate number 
of dairy cattle (milk cows and heifers) in the United States 
was 21,262,000, 22,129,000, and 25,136,000, respectively, com- 
pared with 12,088,000, 13,479,000, and 15,483,000 for the West- 
ern District. Thus, for these years, of the total number of 
dairy cattle, 56.85, 60.91, and 61.6 per cent were in the 
Western District. 

By multiplying the number of head by the average value 
per head, the following aggregate farm values of dairy cattle 
are obtained: 

For the United States—  $1,176,426,460 for 1915 
$1,625,817,630 for 1928 
$ 732,749,000 for 1933 


For the Western District—$ 696,974,500 for 1915 
$ 941,077,000 for 1928 
$ 410,184,000 for 1933 


Thus the average farm value of dairy cattle for the 
United States was $55.33, $73.47, and $29.15 per head, re- 
spectively; and for the Western District, $57.66, $69.82, and 
$26.49 per head. 


_. Therefore it is clear that the average farm value of 
dairy cattle in the United States from 1928 to 1933 slumped 
$44.32, or 60.32 per cent, per head. Stated otherwise, the 
average farm value on January 1, 1933, was $26.18, or 47.32 
per cent, below that for the year 1915. For the Western Dis- 
trict the average farm value dropped $43.33, or 62.06 per 
cent, per head, producing an average farm value on January 
1, 1933, which was $31.17, or 54.06 per cent, per head below 
that of 1915. 

. Beef Cattle 


By deducting the number and value of dairy cattle from 
the number and value of all cattle, the number and farm 
value of beef cattle are obtained. Thus, for the years 1915, 
1928, and 1933, there were 37,067,000, 34,572,000, and 
39,995,000 head, respectively, of beef cattle in the United 
States; and 27,762,000, 27,640,000, and 32,246,000 head in 
the Western District. The increasing importance of the 
beef-cattle industry in the Western District is manifest. On 
January 1, for the years 1915, 1928, and 1933, beef cattle 
in the Western District represented 74.9, 79.95, and 80.63 
per cent, respectively, of the total beef cattle in the United 
States. 

The aggregate value of the beef cattle for each of the 
years 1915, 1928, and 1933, obtained as previously described, 
for the United States was $1,237,227,560, $1,255,160,180, and 
$565,079,000, respectively; and for the Western District, 
$985,175,150, $1,038,565,700, and $465,594,000. Thus the 
average farm value of beef cattle for the United States 
was $33.38, $36.31, and $14.13, respectively, per head; and 
for the Western District, $35.49, $37.57, and $14.44. 

Therefore the average farm value of beef cattle from 
1928 to 1933 declined $22.18, or 61.1 per cent, per head for 
the United States as a whole, and $23.13, or 61.57 per cent, 
for the Western District. Moreover, the average farm value 
of beef cattle on January 1, 1933, for the United States was 
$19.25, or 57.67 per cent, per head below that for 1915, and 
for the Western District, $21.05, or 59.32 per cent, per head 
lower than the 1915 average farm value. 


Sheep and Lambs 


For the years 1915, 1928, and 1933 there were 49,956,000, 
45,121,000, and 51,630,000 sheep, respectively, in the United 
States. The aggregate number of sheep in the Western 
District for the same years was 37,003,000, 37,339,000, and 
43,418,000. The increasing importance of the sheep industry 
to the Western District is clearly evidenced by the fact 
that 74.07, 82.75, and 84.1 per cent of the sheep in the entire 
United States were in the Western District in the years 1915, 
1928, and 1933. 

By multiplying the number of head. by the average 
value, the following aggregate farm values of sheep are 
obtained: for the United States, for the years 1915, 1928, 
and 1933, $224,802,000, $461,136,620, and $149,544,000, respec- 
tively; for the Western District, for the same years, 
$163,836,500, $382,801,100, and $123,392,000. 

Therefore the average farm value of sheep for the 
United States was $4.50, $10.22, and $2.90, respectively; and 
for the Western District, $4.43, $10.25, and $2.84. Thus the 
farm value of sheep in the United States from 1928 to 1933 
slumped $7.32, or 71.6 per cent, per head. The level of the 
farm value of sheep on January 1, 1933, of $2.90, is $1.60, 
or 35.6 per cent, below the 1915 value. Moreover, the farm 
value of sheep in the Western District from 1928 to 1933 
fell $7.41, or 72.3 per cent, per head, making the farm 
value on January 1, 1933, $1.59, or 35.9 per cent, lower than 
the 1915 value. 





Swine 


The production of hogs in the major producing states in 
the Western District comprised 53.98, 66.32, and 65.97 per 
cent of the entire production in the United States for the 
years 1915, 1928, and 1933, respectively. Here, again, is 
demonstrated the increasing importance of the _ live-stock 
industry in the Western District. 

By multiplying the number of head by the average 
value, the following aggregate farm value of hogs is ob- 
tained: for the United States, $637,779,660, $818,537,240, and 
$255,538,000 for the years 1915, 1928, and 1933, respectively; 
for the Western District, $354,756,100, $568,174,000, and 
$168,571,000. Thus the average farm value of hogs for the 
United States was $9.87, $13.17, and $4.21 per head, and 
for the Western District, $10.17, $13.87, and $4.21. There- 
fore the farm value of hogs in the United States, from 
1928 to 1933, dropped $8.96, or 68.1 per cent, per head. The 
farm value on January 1, 1988, was $5.66, or 57.35 per 
cent, per head lower than the 1915 value. That is not all. 
The slump in the Western District was substantially greater. 
The farm value dropped $9.66, or 69.7 per cent, per head 
from 1928 to 1933, and the farm value on January 1, 1933, 
was $5.96, or 58.6 per cent, per head below the 1915 level. 


Ratio of Live-Stock Prices to Prices on Other Commodities 


With the period from 1910 to 1914 taken as the index 
at 100, the index number of prices for meat animals as of 
January 1, 1933, stood at 51, while the concurrent index 
number of prices paid for commodities used in living and 
production was 105. Consequently the ratio of prices re- 
ceived for meat animals by live-stock producers to prices 
paid for living and production was 49. 


Market Prices on All Classes of Live Stock, Hides, and Wool 


Live-stock producers pay the transportation charges from 
the points of production to the markets. The simple averages 
of the annual averages of the prices show a decline of 58.06 
per cent from 1928 to 1932, inclusive; moreover, that the 
average price for 1932 was 32.5 per cent lower than the 
average for the years 1910-14. That is not all. By elimi- 


period a year ago. 


ahead. 


C. N. ARNETT, President 
F. E. HANKS, Manager Sales Division 
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THE INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


] HIS Co-operative Marketing Organization is the only firm operating 
on the Denver Market showing a continuous increase in volume of business 
handled since January 1 to June 1, 1933, as compared with the same 
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nating the average prices shown for western range steers 

all weights, because the data are not available for the first 

three months of 1933, it is shown that the average prices 

of other classes of live stock during the first three months 

ao were 11.9 per cent below the average for the year 
oa. 

The average price of packer hides from 1928 to 1932 
fell 76.13 per cent. Moreover, the average price for the 
year 1932 was 67.84 per cent lower than that for the period 
1910 to 1914, inclusive. The prices of country hides like- 
wise suffered a drastic decline. From 1928 to 1932 the 
average price of country hides slumped 79.87 per cent, and 
the average price for 1932 was 64.75 per cent below that 
for the period 1910 to 1914. From 1928 to 1932 the average 
estimated price received by producers for wool dropped 27.7 
cents per pound, or 75.4 per cent; the average price for 
1932 was 8.7 cents per pound, or 49.2 ver cent, lower than 
for the period 1910 to 1914. 

The data for live stock and hides do not show the full 
extent of the slump in the net prices received by producers, 
because, as previously stated, the producer must and does 
bear the freight charges, and as the present rates, according 
to our traffic manager, are substantially higher than those 
in effect during 1910 to 1914, it follows that the producer 
receives proportionately less net during recent years than he 
did during the period from 1910 to 1914. 


WESTERN ROADS WOULD ABOLISH STOCKER 
RATES 


ESTERN RAILROADS HAVE PETITIONED THE 

Interstate Commerce Commission for elimination of 
the present rates on stocker and feeder live stock which 
are lower than those on slaughter stock. The carriers con- 
tended that existing rates, if continued, would be a source 
of trouble, deprive them of needed revenue, and break down 
the whole live-stock rate adjustment. 














Operating under the lowest commission charges, and carrying one of the 
largest bonds for the protection of our patrons, we are steadily forging 


November 1, 1932, our commission rates were reduced 15 to 40 per cent; 
and the appreciation of our services and commission reductions is reflected 
by the volume of business we are receiving. During the month of May we 
stood second in volume of hogs received and sold on the Denver Market. 


Credit is available to both Feeders and Growers through the INTER- 
MOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK CREDIT CORPORATION. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON EITHER MARKETING 
OR CREDITS WRITE— 


The Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 


105 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Denver, Colorado 
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MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MAY 


BY JAMES E, POOLE 





CHICAGO, ILL., June 1, 1938. 


URRENT EVENTS IN THE COMMERCIAL LIVE- 
Cc stock sphere border on the spectacular. Substantial 
advances in cattle values, a less effective demonstration 
of buying power in the hog market, and a miniature boom 
in the lamb section of the live-mutton division have im- 
proved psychology, expanding the volume of money going 
back to the country, and generating at least a modicum of 
confidence with respect to the future. These favorable 
changes represent operation of the law of cause and effect, 
rather than artificial stimulation. Gathering momentum in 
by-products, especially hides and wool, has exerted a potent 
influence, and revival of industry has stimulated meat con- 
sumption, sporadic outbreaks of activity in the building and 
metal trades being apparent. Much ado has been made by 
statisticians and trade-boosters concerning price appreciation 
that merely indicated logical reactions from abnormally low 
prices early in the year, using deceptive percentage com- 
parisons to emphasize their dubious contentions. 


Cattle Buyers on Losing Side of Price Struggle 


Adjustment of cattle prices was inevitable, although 
delayed by continuance of an unbalanced supply. Killers 
have stubbornly resisted every upturn, cattle-buyers per- 
sistently endeavoring to hold down beef cost on the hooks. 
In the daily battle the tide has turned in either direction, 
but it has been a losing game for the buying side. In the 
resultant adjustment, heavy cattle have acquired a place 
in the quotation list to which they would have been entitled 
all winter had the midsummer boom of 1932 not insured an 
unbalanced supply during the January-to-April period this 
year. Heavy steers weighing 1,300 to 1,700 pounds ad- 
vanced $2 per cwt. from the low spot, until at the end of 
May the great bulk of this offering sold within a range of 
$6 to $6.75 per cwt., steers approximating 1,500 pounds 
reaching $7, or within 35 cents per cwt. of prime yearlings, 
creating a more satisfactory status both in live-cattle and 
in dressed-meat circles. Coincidently, common types declined 
50 cents per cwt., intermediate cattle barely holding the 
ground previously occupied. During May the great bulk 
of the steers marketed at Chicago sold within a narrow 
range of $5.25 to $6.75 per cwt., both top and bottom grades 
constituting the short end of receipts. Slaughter was numer- 
ically uneven from week to week, and, as killers adhered to 
their hand-to-mouth replenishment policy, whenever a few 
carcasses accumulated in the cooler buying energy ceased 
—a practice that frequently eliminated several buyers from 
the competition. At intervals one of the major concerns 
went short of beef, whereupon execution of urgent orders 
resulted in deceptive splurges. 


Feeders of Big Steers Are Heavy Losers 


Early June found heavy cattle in a strong statistical 
position, even the plain, rough, and excessive types getting 
action. Bullocks weighing close to 1,700 pounds scored at 
$6 that on the extreme low point would have been well 
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sold around $3.75; but even an advance of $2 per cwt., and 
more in instances, did not put feeders in the clear. No 
computation of losses sustained on the crop of big steers 
marketed during the first five months of 1933 is possible, but 
the aggregate was enormous. Precedent is abundant, but 
it is doubtful if the bitter lesson will be remembered, as 
partiality for this style of beef-making is ineradicable. An 
advancing corn market merely aggravated the disaster by 
increasing cost of gains. 


Lighter Weights in Best Demand 


Light cattle have had the big end of the “play,” regard- 
less of quality. Ragged little steers weighing 700 to 900 
pounds have been prize packages, as such product always 
had an outlet. In contrast with losses on heavy steers, 
profit on yearlings and near-yearlings has been substantial, 
bovine trash acquired at prices ranging from $2.50 to $3.50 
per cwt. paying feeders lucrative returns on corn consumed. 
Holstein, Brown Swiss, and even Jersey steers have made 
an unprecedented record in the feed-lot, in consequence of 
popular demand for cheap, light meat, chain-store influence 
in distribution, and competition from an increasing coterie 
of killers on a limited scale. Although the relative market 
positions of light and heavy cattle changed during May, 
it was always possible to clear the former at an early hour, 
owing to competition by many bidders, whereas not to exceed 
half a dozen tenders were available on steers weighing 1,400 
pounds up. This gradual narrowing of competition on heavy 
cattle suggests an increasing hazard in fitting them for the 
butcher. 

Yearlings Are Favorites 


Yearlings, both steers and heifers, are favorites. Late 
in May choice 1,000- to 1,100-pound yearlings sold up to 
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New and Better Method of Branding 


(CHEMICAL compound makes clear, lasting brand 

without heat. No pain, no festering sore, yet 
scabs over and peels off, leaving a permanent, 
legible brand. Costs about 1 cent a head. 

“Buck” Hundley of Fort Worth says: “I have 
used Franklin Brand-em-ol for branding some 3,000 
head of cattle during the past year. I am so well 
pleased with results that I will never put a hot iron 
on an animal again.” 


Send to nearest office for free descriptive leaflet 


Half-Pints, 75 cents; Pints, $1.25; Quarts, $2.25; 
Postpaid 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Fort Worth El Paso 
Los Angeles 
Calgary 


Amarillo 
Wichita 
Santa Maria 


Denver Kansas City 
Marfa Alliance 
Rapid City 








CONCENTRATION 


THERE ARE two ways of producing a 
potent dose of blackleg vaccine. One is 
to make a “run of the mill” product and 
then “concentrate” it - which anyone can 
do. The other is to produce a highly potent 
vaccine that needs no building up. 


Such a product cannot be produced by 
ordinary “book learning” methods. Behind the 
present Cutter vaccines stand over thirty-five 
years of experience and thousands of dollars 
spent in constant research. ANY 5 cc. dose 
of Cutter Bacterin will produce a i greater 
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immunity (at least 46%) than any dose of 
“concentrated” bacterin on the market. 


It requires over 16 cc. of ordinary bacterin 
to produce a single dose of “concentrated” 
bacterin equivalent in immunizing value to one 5 cc. 
dose cf Cutter’s Blackleg Bacterin. 

e 
For positive protection against blackleg, 
specify “Cutter” . uniformly dependable 
vaccines produced to the same rigid standards 
as Cutter products for use on precious human 
lives. Accept no substitute for Cutter Standard. 


Cutter Blackleg Bacterin 10c per dose in small quantities. Order from your dealer, or write direct if he is not a Cutter Distributor. 


FREE! She 


Ask your dealer 





CUTTER Lebmalny 





e 
for your copy of Berkeley, California Ae 2 , 
the valuable book Branches and depot stocks . Pg «0 ee 
“Cattle Disease” Chicago « Seattle » Denver » Los Angeles ae fd ~ 
New Orleans « San Antonio « Fort Worth 4D 
... their prevention / ms RS ‘ 
symptoms, control. OS io , 
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If he can't supply /A& Ss 
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$7.35. Heifer yearlings scored at $6.25, the long string of 
yearling steers vending at $6 to $6.50. Although this dis- 
parity arouses criticism in feeding circles, killers insist that 
the apparent discrimination is legitimate. The coterie of city 
butchers, always actiye, has made the yearling-heifer market; 
otherwise the spread would have been more conspicuous. 
Popularity of heifer product is attested by prompt clear- 
ances, and equally prompt return to the market by those 
handling it. Lower-cost light cattle—steers selling from $5.50 
down, and heifers under the $5 line—have had a market of 
their own, this product costing as much, or more, per pound 
on the hooks as steers selling from $6 up. 


Butcher Stuff Shares in Advance 


All kinds of butcher stuff, including bulls, responded 
to the uplift, canning and cutting cows selling unreasonably 
close to beef types. A $2.50 canner market, when $3.50 
bought fat beef-bred cows, needs elucidation, although none 
is forthcoming. Possibly killers were able to cut low-grade 
steers more profitably than good cows, as the moment scarcity 
of the former developed, cows had an inning. Low-cost 
heifers were out of line with yearlings right along, which 
merely places additional emphasis upon the economy prac- 
ticed by consumers. 


Hogs Gain Dollar during Month 


Disparity between cattle and swine values is another 
insoluble problem. One explanation is that competition exists 
in the cattle market; that factor in price determination being 
lacking in hog trade. Hogs advanced about $1 per cwt., or 
from a $4 to a $5 basis, during May; but always that market 
was under a measure of buyer control impossible in cattle, 
a condition developing late in the month wherein the bulk 





of the crop weighing anywhere from 180 to 300 pounds sold 
at a flat price. Big packer competition in the hog market 
disappeared, and, by what resembled concerted action, the 
lesser element—popularly dubbed the “little entente”—cre- 
ated a suspicion of collusion by resorting to “rubber-stamp” 
tactics. Late in May a salesman’s strike developed, hogs 
being locked up by the thousand by way of resentment of a 
uniform and lower price each session. From a $5.40 top, 
the buying side took off 10 cents per ewt. daily, until $5 was 
the limit and $4.80 the common price; but, the resistance 
point having been reached, hogs were put away, the minor 
combination compromised, the top was set back to $5.15, and 
the common price to $5. Cheap pork did not stimulate con- 
sumption, as fresh loins wholesaled largely at $8 to $10 per 
ewt., giving retailers a margin of 40 to 50 per cent profit. 
The previous advance of $1 per cwt. aroused hope, and ap- 
parently justified prediction of a $6 market before June; 
but such forecasts were discredited. 


Menace of Processing Tax a Factor 


Hogs would probably have scored a more substantial 
gain but for the threat of early imposition of a processing 
tax, impelling killers to reduce floor stocks, which, according 
to announced plans, come within the taxing scope. If, and 
when, such a tax is imposed, a period of demoralization is 
anticipated, as it is probable that killers will take some time 
to experiment in adjusting themselves to the new basis. Their 
announced intention, some time back, of depressing prices 
to take up a processing tax has been abandoned. Probably 
they will go along with Washington in any plan formulated 
to restore what has been termed a “fair exchange price” 
based on the pre-war average over a stated period; but there 
is a prospect that, in preference to paying a processing tax, 








“Freight Paid to the River’ 


“FPR” 


Means: 


When your stock is sold at a market west of the Missouri River 


with that understanding, freight charges from your loading point through 
to a Missouri River market are, charged to you and deducted from the 


proceeds on your account sales. 


Why should a producer sell west of the river and pay the freight charges 
to the river, which only increases the profits of the buyer? 


Take that profit yourself by coming to Kansas City 
where you get highest net returns 


the result of 


Nation-Wide Demand 
Kansas City is the second largest slaughter point in the United States 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST STOCKER AND FEEDER 
MARKET 


Kansas City has faster rail service to Chicago and the Atlantic Seaboard than any other 
river market 


THE KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
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killers will accept this “fair exchange price,” putting up 
droves at the prescribed figure, and conduct an experiment 
in passing added cost along to the ultimate consumer. At the 
moment, hog prices are seriously out of line with cattle and 
lamb quotations, which is responsible for discontent in pro- 
ducing circles, although an advance of $1 per cwt. has alle- 
viated agrarian conditions. Early in the year, when drove 
cost was around $3 per cwt., hogs did not pay their board, 
sending a large percentage of the crop to the butcher pre- 
maturely, cutting down tonnage, and insuring scarcity of 
heavy butchers during May, when a 300-pound hog sold on a 
parity with handy- and light-weights. Heavy April slaughter 
was reflected in light May receipts all around the market 
circle. 
Weol Boom Stimulates Lamb Trade 


A soaring May lamb market was the result of a boom 
in wool, coupled with curtailed slaughter. The California 
crop of spring lambs fell down, Colorado and Nebraska feed- 
lots were depleted, and a generous movement from Texas 
through Fort Worth and Kansas City did not exert the usual 
price-smashing influence. Late in May wooled lambs of the old 
crop sold up to $7.75, shorn lambs to $6.85, and springers 
to $8, compared with a $6 top on wooled lambs early in April 
and $5 on shorn lambs at the inception of the run. Sheep 
took the opposite course, gradually declining until $3 stopped 
handy-weights, heavy fat ewes selling around $1.50 per cwt. 
The dressed-lamb market responded, and, wool practically 
doubling in price meanwhile, enabled killers to vend car- 
casses at profitable margins, despite advancing cost of live 
stock. 

May Satisfactory Period 


Looked at from every angle, May was a satisfactory 
month from the viewpoint of live-stock feeders, especially with 





Ten Per Cent Can 
Wreck the Plan 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT said in a recent radio 

address that a 10 per cent minority in any 

business can wreck all the constructive plans of 
the other 90 per cent. He was talking on a subject 
that vitally concerns iive stock producers and their 
industry. 


In getting down to cases, the President said that 
the nation’s cotton-goods manufacturers, for example, 
“would agree tomorrow to eliminate starvation wages, 
stop long hours of employment and child labor, and 
prevent overproduction of unsalable surpluses,” if it 
were not for a 10 per cent minority that would 
wreck such an agreement. 


Live stock prices are much lower than they should 
be, because producers have not all co-operated in the 
production and sale of their cattle, hogs, and sheep. 
The plans of forward-looking live stock producers have 
been only partially achieved because of the failure to 
act together. 


Intelligent co-operation today is the answer to the 
live stock producer’s problem—viz., low prices. Let’s 
ALL get together on the plan and do this job our- 
selves. 


National Live Stock Marketing 
Association 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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respect to cattle and lambs. Responsibility for this develop- 
ment is not attributable to reduced purchasing capacity of 
the dollar, except in the case of more or less non-perishable 
by-products, as inflation was in the theoretic rather than the 
actual stage. By-product appreciation was in response to 
expectation that the aforesaid dollar would eventually pur- 
chase less property, but this influence could not possibly 
affect meats, which, in the natural course of trade events, 
go into immediate consumption. The reaction, as a matter 
of indisputable fact, was a logical and belated rebound from 
abnormal conditions existing previously, influenced by a gen- 
eral rising trend in securities, grain, cotton, hides, wool, and 
other basic commodities. Whatever the responsible factors 
may have been, gloom was dispelled, a measure of optimism 
combined with confidence injected, and psychology, both in 
producing and in processing circles, substantially improved. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
June 1, 1933, compared with May 1, 1933, and June 1, 1932 
(per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: June 1, 1923 May 1,1933 June 1, 1932 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)...............$ 6.75- 7.75 $ 5.50- 6.75 $ 7.00- 7.75 

RAO. psscrsnecteiec os 5.75- 7.25 4.75- 6.00 6.00- 7.25 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.) .................. 7.00- 7.75 6.25- 7.25 7.00- 7.75 

ROU Sk a ee RE ae 5.75- 7.25 5.25- 6.25 6.00- 7.25 

pO a a |) a oe a ee 5.00- 6.25 4.50- 5.50 3.25- 6.25 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Maren: NINO ison dh ke cerns asec 7.00- 7.75 6.25- 7.25 5.85- 7.50 
HEIFERS: 

eee. ie. MOR ss ccicacckhosiatien snk 5.30- 6.50 4.75- 5.75 5.00- 6.00 
COWS: 

IIE asia nse Precacacsnateb a tia A te 3.75- 4.50 3.00- 3.75 8.75- 4.75 
CALVES: 

Good) to. Choite....5ccscincicnn, 4200+ 6.25 3.00- 4.00 1.00- 5.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

GOOG. Gb!) KONOIOG ae os es SS ee 4.75- 6.00 4.75- 6.00 

Common to Medium.........0...000..000........ 4.00- 5.25 3.50- 4.75 3.75- 4.75 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).. 4.75- 4.95 3.90- 4.00 3.30- 3.55 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)... 7.00- 8.00 4.00- 5.75 5.25- 6.75 
EWES: 

Mednamn to » Chole@ ssc nscccckikscs. 150 S00 2.00- 3.00 1.75- 2.25 


STOCK-CATTLE DEMAND ACTIVE 


J. E. P. 


VERITABLE STOCK-CATTLE FURORE PERVADES 
A the whole feeding and grazing region east of the Mis- 
souri River, prices having worked out of line with fat-cattle 
quotations, leaving the inference that buyers are gambling on 
higher fat-cattle prices, as a large volume of purchasing has 
been done, despite serious delay in planting the new corn 
crop, creating certainty of a short acreage, if not a deficient 
yield. From New York and Pennsylvania on the east, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia on the south, Michigan and Wisconsin on 
the north, and Iowa and Minnesota on the west, the cry is for 
something wearing a hide to go on grass or into the feed-lot. 
Beef-makers have been paying $5.25 to $5.75 for fleshy 750- 
to 950-pound steers to go into the feed-lot, and $5.75 to $6.75 
for yearlings to go on grass. Seasonally, demand for common 
steers for finishing purposes has subsided, to revive next fall 
when feed-lots are filled for the winter. Then quality and 
condition will be ignored for “something cheap,” inferior cattle 
acquired last fall at from $4 per cwt. down to $2.50 having 
shown maximum profits, the probability being that bovine 
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trash will again sell at what amounts to a premium, unless 
a short corn crop adds materially to the cost of putting on 
gains. With such an urgent cash demand for unfinished 
steers, feeding on contract will disappear, unless speculators 
are in a mood to gamble, 

Prospects for a cheap dollar have stimulated cattle-buy- 
ing, on the theory that, if a dollar-depreciation policy is 
adopted by the federal treasury, bovine property will ap- 
preciate correspondingly; but the bald fact remains that the 
feeding areas need cattle and are not disposed to balk at 
prices. At Chicago, buyers have clamored for calf-yearlings 
from the Texas Panhandle at $6.25 to $6.75, and at interior 
sales such property has been “dollared” at per-head prices, in- 
dicative of $8 to $10 per cwt. had weights been taken. A New 
York grazier picked up 700 head on the Chicago market at 
mid-May, paying $6 to $6.25 for yearling steers and $5 for 
heifers to run on grass all summer, going into the feed-lot 
next fall. “No one can guess what a dollar will be worth as 
the summer works along, and I prefer to have my money in 
cattle rather than in the bank,” he remarked. 

Another incentive for acquiring cattle is a phenomenal 
early growth of grass everywhere during a season of exces- 
sive humidity. In recent years there has been a tendency to 
take land out of corn, owing to unprofitable prices, and, as 
grass is the only alternative, the pasture area has been sub- 
stantially increased. In some instances commercial breeding 
is being resorted to for the purpose of grass utilization. Farm- 
ers have discovered that common red cattle, even dairy types, 
may be developed on grass, fed corn, and fattened to a point 
where killers clamor for them to satisfy an insistent demand 
for cheap beef, for which certain chain stores furnish an 
outlet. 

Whence money comes for stock-cattle investment during 
a period when more or less veracious chroniclers proclaim the 
indigency of the Corn Belt is a puzzle. Some of it represents 
government loans, some reinvestment of proceeds of fat-cattle 
sales, but it is obvious that much of it is new money coming 
from somewhere. Territory tributary to, and east of, Chicago 
has been in the stocker market right along, purchasers pro- 
ducing cash on sight drafts the moment deals are made. In 
response to this demand, speculators have raided the South- 
west, gathering young cattle over a large area and selling 
their property the moment it reached the market. At other 
stocker-trading points demand is equally brisk. 

Provided the fat-cattle market is equal to a creditable 
performance during the summer and fall period, stocker de- 
mand will continue urgent. Popular demand is for yearlings, 
the purpose being to acquire them at weights and in a con- 
dition that will make maximum gains possible, price being 
of secondary importance. If the crop of yearlings—calves 
purchased last fall—pays out during the 1933 merchandising 
season, the new calf crop of both sexes will find a broad outlet. 

In recent years there has been a marked tendency to dis- 
tribute stock cattle through country channels from farm or 
railroad centers. This will be more in evidence during the 


coming season than last year, as feeders are desirous of 
inspecting their purchases; also of acquiring cattle at close- 
to-home points. Use of trucks has facilitated this method 
of replacement, as in former years rebilling and reloading 
was expensive, involving circuitous routing to feed-lots. At 
a recent sale of stockers on a farm in east-central Indiana 
the distribution was over a radius of 200 miles. The cattle 
were loaded as rapidly as sold, and were at their destination 
within a few hours. This method of disposal is advantageous 
to owners, as competition at the ringside is usually spirited. 

Whatever happens, the whole region east of the Missouri 
River will need a large number of replacement cattle of all 
types, sizes, ages, and conditions during the summer and fall 
periods. The stage is set for a market that is pregnant with 
promise. Many cattle will be sent from central markets to 
interior sale points on the principle that it is convenient for 
Mahomet to go to the mountain. The new corn crop may be 
found short at husking time, but there is an accumulation to 
dispose of, and the history of the business is that feeders 
can make money on an ascending corn market. At present, 
feeders are definitely “off” heavy steers, but, should they 


claim the premium over yearlings, that attitude could change 
overnight. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 
J. E. P. 


Cattle 

NLESS BEEF SUPPLY EXPANDS UNDULY DURING 

the latter half of 1933, a healthy market is on the horizon. 
Official forecasts of a 10 per cent increase do not receive gen- 
eral credence, although it is possible, as a large crop of 
yearlings is in the finishing stage and scheduled to go to the 
butcher during the June-to-November period. As this supply 
will run largely to light cattle, the market will be relieved of 
its recent tonnage burden, so that an increase in numbers 
would be offset by reduction in volume, 


Possible decrease in the purchasing capacity of the dol- 


“lar will exert less influence on meat than on other non-perish- 


able or less perishable commodities, as fresh meat must be 
sold promptly for what it will bring. Hides doubled in value 
recently, and other by-products appreciated substantially, 
while wholesale cost of beef balked. 

Liquidation of the old crop of heavy cattle has cleared 
the decks for a healthy summer market, as a surplus of steers 
weighing 1,300 to 1,600 pounds always exerts a more or less 
demoralizing influence. Killers take bullocks weighing from 
1,500 pounds up under protest, and when they are not avail- 
able snuggle up to cattle weighing 1,200 to 1,400 pounds, as 
the eastern kosher market always requires a weekly tonnage 
of heavy beef, varying with temperatures and Jewish holidays. 
It is not improbable that heavy steers will take the premium 
away from yearlings at an early date, retaining it the re- 
mainder of the year. Early in June this premium was only 
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25 to 40 cents per cwt. In the event that good-to-choice heavy 
steers become scarce, the plain, and even rough, types will be 
utilized for substitute purposes. 

A test of beef-consuming capacity will be furnished when 
the main crop of yearlings—calves of 1932 that went into 
feeders’ hands last fall—comes on the market, as it will furnish 
the bulk of supply from June to November. A $6 to $7 market 
for such cattle will enable feeders to figure in black ink, in- 
suring a broad demand for the 1933 crop of calves. Handling 
calves in the feed-lot is no longer an experiment, the younger 
element having acquired the knack of keeping little cattle 
doing well right along. 

Grass-beef prospects are excellent, as there will be a 
two-way market all through the season. Beef-vendors are ex- 
periencing a broad desire for the product of low-cost steers, 
popular demand for “something cheap” having silenced preju- 
dice against grass product that militated against its sale dur- 
ing the so-called prosperity period. 


Hogs 

Current stocks of hog product are low enough to warrant 
optimism, but for the fact that packers are keeping storage 
holdings down to the lowest possible minimum, in anticipa- 
tion of a processing tax. Information on this subject is so 
hazy as to defy previews, nothing definite being known con- 
cerning official intention. A processing tax has been adver- 
tised, involving, presumably, a fixed price for hogs, which in 
turn means higher meat cost to consumers. This may curtail 
demand for the product, which has been unreasonably low, 
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compared with other meats. As hog slaughter is contracting 
and industrial conditions are improving, it may be possible 
to add several cents per pound to retail cost of hog products 
without arousing resentment in consuming circles. 


Lambs 


A short lamb crop can have but one sequence. Packers 
and feeders will compete on fair-flesh lambs all through the 
season, the main crop of western lambs will be late, and na- 
tives will be absorbed largely by local killers. With southern, 
including Texas, lambs out of the way, a healthy market 
will be assured, as even moderate curtailment of tonnage will 
disclose underlying strength. An increased percentage of 
western lambs must be retained to recuperate over-age breed- 


ing stock, and there is a possibility of a farm demand for 
breeding ewes. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS 
B of frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery 
butter, and eggs on May 1, 1938, as compared with May 
1, 1932, and average holdings on that date for the past five 
years (in pounds except as otherwise noted): 





May 1, 1933 May 1, 1932 Five-Year 


Average 

Frozen beef..................- 19,587,000 | 26,837,000 | 39,577,000 
Cured beef*................... 10,914,000 | 14,389,000 18,803,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 1,764,000 1,061,000 2,628,000 
Frozen pork................... 165,875,000 | 241,146,000 | 257,878,000 
Dry salt pork’*.............. 89,063,000 | 127,146,000 | 148,935,000 
Pickled pork*................ 374,735,000 | 430,772,000 | 445,690,000 
Miscellaneous................ 44,842,000 60,028,000 | 76,752,000 

es. 706,780,000 | 901,379,000 | 990,263,000 
I iciscihiceics bescus ee 71,851,000 | 111,007,000 | 133,888,000 
Frozen poultry.............. 45,900,000 56,676,000 | 57,950,000 
Creamery butter........... 9,395,000 10,394,000 12,308,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)| 6,648,000 5,323,000 6,495,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


WOOL MARKET CONTINUES STRONG 


J. E. P. 


Wee" WILL EVENTUALLY REACH THE PEAK OF 
its present rise, although this does not necessarily 
substantial reaction. Bullish phases are moderate 
stocks, keen demand—not from speculative, but from man- 
ufacturing, interests—and a realization of the fact that wool 
is worth current cost, if not more. Low prices in 1932, when 
the market all but disappeared, registered an abnormal con- 
dition. A cheaper dollar will, of course, tack more onto the 
value of wool. 

An opinion is being generated in wool-trade circles, how- 
ever, that foreign competition must soon be reckoned with. 
In fact, fine wools have already reached a level where im- 
portation of South American product is possible. Coarser 
wools are in a relatively strong strategic position. There is 
a prospect of a degree of stabilization through the agency 
of a national advisory council functioning under the national 
reorganization plan, now developing at Washington. 

Recently consumers have put large sums of money into 
woolen wear, on the theory that a dollar with curtailed buying 
power will add to clothing cost. Dealers held out this induce- 
ment, with gratifying consequences from a turn-over stand- 
point, but the result is that the national wardrobe has been 
restocked to a point where replenishment urgency no longer 
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exists. About a year ago the average man was in the habit 
of bragging of the age of his clothing; nowadays he boasts 
of restocking before prices went up. It is merely another 
instance of mass-psychology, coupled with the stimulating 
effect of advertising. When prices were on a down-grade, 
potential buyers had no incentive for activity. 

Recently a strong market has been maintained, the trend 
continuing distinctly against the buyer. On the part of pro- 
cessors there has been a disposition to narrow gaps between 
wool and tops, tops and yarns, and yarns and _ piece-goods. 
Raw material purchased early on the rise has gone into con- 
sumption, necessitating closer figuring on recently acquired 
wools. 

In the West, prices have been maintained on a 60- to 70- 
cent clean basis for fine wools landed at Boston. Texas eight- 
month wool has sold on the shearing-ground at 56 to 57 cents, 
clean basis, landed at Boston. Medium wools have been sold 
at 50 to 60 cents in the West. 

Around Chicago, shorn fleeces have been cleaned up at 
gradually advancing prices, or a range of 25 to 27 cents in 
the grease late in May at shearing stations. Shearing was 
restricted this season, so that no trouble was experienced in 
getting a clearance. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
A shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-two mar- 
kets for the month of April, 1953, compared with April, 
1932, and for the four months ending April, 1933 and 1932: 











RECEIPTS 
iit Four we Ending 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
COMtle” 25. cccicsd 842,747 897,193 | 3,282,430 3,622,646 
CAPVOB ccs acces si 453,067 478,381 1,646,654 1,787,878 
| ee 2,797,822 2,960,259 | 11,523,885 | 13,775,853 
ee 2,096,596 | 2,411,798 | 7,650,184 | 8,925,098 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 





Four Months Ending 









April April 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
325,677 357,370 1,221,097 1,383,270 
129,968 138,974 501,456 502,743 
714,150 941,260 | 3,210,146 4,610,334 
948,413 1,154,902 | 3,291,187 | 3,863,162 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Four Months Ending 








April 

1933 1932 1933 1932 
Cattle*............ 126,785 115,544 446,188 426,702 
Calves.............. 24,954 22,341 88,451 76,428 
es 29,009 28,402 104,705 130,619 
Sheep... 106,574 | 143,182 | 363,182 | 424,428 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
April Four eo Ending . 

1933 1932 1933 1932 
Cattie*............ 508,869 540,175 | 2,038,876 | 2,206,791 
Calves.............. 320,295 338,701 | 1,128,463 | 1,276,355 
PM iciniitainescat 2,083,971 2,023,670 | 8.301,885 | 9,160,759 
Sheep... 1,151,539 | 1,269,389 | 4,353,653 | 5,067,167 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 
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HIDES DOUBLE IN VALUE 


J. E. P. 


H™= FUTURES HAVE ALMOST DOUBLED IN VALUE 
since the present upturn began, and the trend is still in 
the same direction, as leather prices are keeping pace with, 
if not actually leading, raw material. Current hide values are 
200 per cent higher than at the corresponding period of 1932, 
packer hides selling, Chicago basis, at 10% to 11 cents. The 
turn-over is heavy weekly and fully up to current slaughter, 
small killers taking advantage of present prices to anticipate 
their take-off. Even a normally dull country-hide market 
has come to life, everything resembling a hide, skin, or pelt 
finding ready buyers. As prices were abnormally low, it is 
probable that the pendulum will swing far in the opposite 
direction, creating possibility of a reaction. 

This advance has been marked by half-cent jumps every 
few days, each gain developing fresh buying enthusiasm. 
Native steers, butt-branded steers, and light cows have all 
sold at 11 cents on packer account. In country hides, 9% 
cents has been paid for extremes, 8% cents for buffs, 6 to 
6% cents for heavy cows, and 8 to 8% cents for all-weights, 
delivered at Chicago in car-lots. 

The South American packecr-hide market has been closely 
sold up right along, with the price trend still upward. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS AND ANIMAL FATS 
from the United States for the month of April and the 
99 


four months ending April, 1933, with comparisons for the 
same period of 1932, were as below (in pounds) : 


April 




















| Four Months Ending April 
Commodities _—_—_—__ 
1933 1932 1933 1932 

Beef, fresh...... co sec 247,771 | 79,069 794,044 579,916 - 
Beef, pickled...............- 1,169,380 768,417 3,197,653 3,028,912 
Beef, canned....... aaa 144,070 78,526 464,001 313,336 
Es Sa acietccciancs 632,065 | 648,687 3,665,056 | 2,799,287 
Hams and shoulders.......-... 7,716,469 5.458,643 21,755,882 | 17,248,309 
SO i ace 979,045 1,316,455 5,476,482 5,412,477 
Wiltshire sides... 114,648 69,704 294,145 187,410 
Pork, pickled...... 1,128,125 1,185,608 4,118,064 5,223,811 
Pork, canned...... 888,581 664,359 3,571,905 3,477,120 
Sausage, canned 95,516 61,991 273,600 440,585 
OCD Ch eccacscvecece 2,773,591 3,407,385 11,816,581 14,793,163 
ce 38,741,375 | 36,014,135 | 222,283,654 | 205,742,900 
Neatral lard :sc..-522200 5. 439,035 | 597,452 2,269,842 | 2,271,274 
Total mesie............... 18,674,261 16,538,663 | 67,240,270 | 64,919,847 
Total animal fats............ 43,091,346 41,576,553 | 241,230,705 | 228,385,999 





ao = 
Herd Bulls Range Bulls 
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WE OFFER FOR SALE 93 head of Regis- 
tered Yearling Hereford Heifers, and 90 head 
of Registered Two-Year-Old Hereford Heifers. 


| HALEY-SMITH COMPANY, Sterling, Colo. | 
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MEAT AT “A CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS” 


The story of meat as a food is told 
in detail at A Century of Progress—the 
world’s fair now in full swing at Chi- 
cago—by means of an elaborate exhibit 
located in the huge Agricultural Build- 
ing, and sponsored by units representing 
the different phases of the live-stock 
and meat industry, including the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers, and 
various producer organizations. 


As the visitor enters the main door 
of the building, his attention is directed 
at once to the main diorama of the 
meat exhibit, portraying a range scene, 
with a life-size cowboy on horseback, 
and with a background of range and 
mountains. Another diorama, showing 
a typical scene in a feed-lot, with cattle, 
hogs, and sheep, occupies the opposite 
side of the front of the exhibit. 

Walking through the entrance to the 
exhibit, the visitor feels the chill of cold 
air, and is impressed by the glistening 
white walls of an immaculate meat- 
cooler. Here hang full-size reproduc- 
tions of meat, in exactly the same man- 
ner in which one would see it if he 
were to walk into a packing-house cooler 
or a big wholesale market. 

Leaving the cooler, the visitor walks 
over a loading-ramp which leads to a 
model refrigerator car. The arrange- 
ment is identical with that used in a 
packing-house. In the car the method 
by which carloads of meat are arranged 
is shown. Quarters of beef hang from 
the rails, and boxed products are being 
carefully loaded into the car. To the 
left of the car is a refrigerated truck, 
showing how the meat is transported 
from the packing-house or wholesale 
market to the retail meat store. Near 
this space is a third diorama, portraying 
graphically the many forms of trans- 
portation used in handling meats and 
meat products. To the right of the 
truck is a model retail meat-store win- 
dow display, showing various items as 
they would appear in the window of 
an u»-to-the-minute shop. Beyond the 
store window is the model retail meat 


store, with especially constructed display 
cases. 

Above the diorama showing the trans- 
portation of meat products is a beautiful 
mural, illustrating the methods by which 
live stock was driven to market years 
ago. Above the retail store is another 
mural depicting old-fashioned retailing 
methods. 

Past the model store are the exhibits 
emphasizing the value of meat in the 
diet. The first exhibit, sponsored by the 
Department of Agriculture, shows a 
model kitchen, in which various meat 
dishes are being prepared. Beyond the 
kitchen is a display in three levels, show- 
ing various cuts of meat, each on the 
level indicated by the price at which 
the cut sells. Next the visitor sees a 
panel devoted entirely to sausage and 
ready-to-serve meats, and then walks to 
the “Style Show,” in which the de- 
sirability of meat in the diet is shown. 
The next exhibit portrays the balanced 
diet, and shows in an interesting way 
the products, including meat, which 
physicians and nutrition experts believe 
are essential for a normal 
well-being. 


person’s 


MEAT-EATERS IN VAN OF 
PROGRESS 


Speaking before the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
recently, Dr. C. M. Yonge, among other 
things, said: 


“Low forms of animal and human life 
have little hope of mental improvement, 
because getting their food and digesting 
it takes nearly all their time. The 
higher races of carnivorous men have 
ruled the world, because their food has 
been quickly procured and digested, leav- 
ing leisure for thinking and planning. 

“That interests vegetarians especially. 
The time and energy they waste, ex- 
tracting nourishment from vegetables, 
robs them of mental opportunity. 


“This is how it works: Nature spends 
millions of years changing rock into 
soil. Earthworms chew the soil and 
make it fertile. Grass grows slowly. 
The cow eats the grass, and spends two 
to four years producing a_beefsteak. 
Man eats the beefsteak and digests all 
in an hour, and has twenty-three hours 
of the day for ‘higher evolution’.” 
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TRUCKING OF LIVE STOCK 
INCREASES 


Non-rail receipts of live stock at 
seventeen of the principal markets in 
1932 indicate the importance .which the 
motor truck has assumed in the trans- 
portation of this commodity. “Drive-ins” 
constituted 54.63 per cent of the total 
number of hogs, 52.9 per cent of the 
calves, 34.68 per cent of the cattle, and 
21.65 per cent of the sheep; or 40.57 
per cent for all species combined. 

Percentage of “drive-ins” at the dif- 
ferent markets was as follows: 


Market 
Sioux Falls 
Indianapolis 
Oklahoma City 
Louisville 
Sioux City 
Wichita 


Per Cent 


St. Joseph 
Cincinnati 
Omaha 
Milwaukee 
St. Paul 


Portland 
Kansas City 
Chicago 
Denver 


During the seven-month period, June 
to December, 1932, more than 35 per 
cent of the total number of live stock 
received at sixty-one markets were clas- 
sified as “drive-ins,” according to sta- 
tistics published by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


Recently was celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of the incorporation of the 
American Polled Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation of Des Moines, Iowa. In the 
three decades just closed this naturally 
hornless variety of purebred Hereford 
cattle has grown from a mere “wild idea” 
in the brain of the late Warren Gammon 
to an established reality, evidenced by 
71,000 animals recorded in the “Ameri- 
can Polled Hereford Record,” says a 
circular sent out by the association. 

Thirty years ago a little group of 
enthusiasts hoped some day to be able to 
breed Hereford cattle that would have all 
the beef merits of the popular Hereford 
and be naturally free from horns. These 
men were crossing the established polled 
breeds on Hereford cows, thinking later 
to infuse enough Hereford blood to secure 
a dominance of the breed characters and 
yet retain the hornless head. F 

About a year later the idea occurre 
to Warren Gammon that there might be 
a few “freaks of nature” among the 
thousands of registered Herefords in 








